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PREFACE. 


The short biography prefixed to this reprint of Burke’s 
well-known treatise is nothing more than a rough indica¬ 
tion of the most important episodes in his life. It is 
mainly compiled from the work of Sir James Prior, 
corrected where necessary by more recent memoirs. From 
Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘Burke,” in the series of “English 
Men of Letters,” the writer has ventured to quote a 
passage in reference to the following treatise. From 
either the literary or pelitical point of view, Mr. Morley’s 
essay is indispensable to any student of Burke’s career. 
The article in the “Dictionary of National Biography” 
should also be consulted. 
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The family of Burke is said to claim descent from that of 
de Burgh, a member of which accompanied Strongbow to 
Ireland and obtained a settlement there in the reign of 
Henry II., and in this form the name is still borne by the 
Earls of Clanricarde. In the form of Bourke, it is the 
name of another branch of the same stock which has 
risen to a high position in the state. But the branch of 
which Edmund Burke was the most distinguished member 
held a respectable rather than a high position in the 
South of Ireland; and in the county of Cork, near the 
village of Castletown Boche, his family had acquired 
a small estate which was ultimately inherited by 
Edmund and afterwards sold by him. It was near the 
old castle of Kilcolman, the residence for some time of 
Edmund Spenser the poet, with whose family Burke 
through his mother had a remote connexion, and thereby 
perhaps obtained his Christian name.* 

His father, Bichard Burke, was a solicitor at Limerick; 
but, having removed to Dublin, he there acquired an 
extensive practice. Though a Protestant, he married a 
lady of Boman Catholic family, a Miss Nagle of Castle¬ 
town Boche, and became the lather of a large number of 
children, of whom four survived. They were Garret, 
Edmund!, Bichard, and Juliana, of whom the daughter 
alone was brought up in the faith of her mother. She 
afterwards married a Mr. French, and throughout her 
life was noted for the strong understanding, the kindly 

* Sylvantis Spenser, the poet’s son, is said to have married a great- 
aunt of Mrs. Burke’s. 
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disposition, and great conversational ability which also 
distinguished her second brother. 

Edmund was bom at his father’s residence at Arran 
Quay, Dublin. There is some doubt as to the date of this 
event; it is most probable that it took place on the 12th 
January, 1729 (N.S.), which agrees with the age recorded 
on his monument. Of his early years little is known; it 
is said that his constitution was delicate, and that he was 
naturally inclined to reading. He spent some of these 
years under the care of his grandfather at Castletown 
Roche, where he attended a school in the village, but at 
the age of eleven or twelve he was placed at a boarding- 
school about thirty miles from Dublin. A number of mem¬ 
bers of the Society of Friends had settled at the village of 
Ballytore, in the county of Kildare, and had established a 
school for their community under a member of their own 
body who had come from Yorkshire for the purpose. His 
name was Abraham Shackleton, and for fifteen years he 
had conducted the school with so much ability and success 
that it had obtained a high reputation throughout the 
province of Leinster. Here, therefore, Edmund Burke and 
his two brothers were sent in May, 1741. 

Amongst their schoolfellows were several who in after¬ 
life continued to possess Burke’s esteem; one 'of them 
was the well-known Dr. Brocklesby who was afterwards 
familiar in the literary society of London; but his chief 
friend was Richard Shackleton, the only son of his master, 
under whom the school was continued for many years 
afterwards. With him he studied and read in friendly 
emulation, and together they translated an idyll of 
Theocritus and cultivated poetry in other ways. They 
continued to correspond with and to see each other at 
intervals until the death of Shackleton in 1792. 

Burke remained at Ballytore for about three years. If 
the character and future conduct can be said to be 


influenced by training, we may attribute much to his 
early education. The descendant on one side of a family 
firmly wedded to the - Roman Catholic system, one of 
whose ancestors had clung desperately to the fortunes 
of James IL,* he was educated as a Protestant of the 


* One of the Nagles was James’s Attorney-General. 
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Established Church by a Dissenter who, to use Burke's 
own words, “was an honour to his sect, though that sect 
' was considered one of* the purest. Under his eye he had 
read the Bible morning, noon, and night, and had ever 
since been the happier and better man for suoh reading.” * 
The strong religious feeling, combined with a tolerance in 
matters of form which too frequently in after-life was 
made the pretext of senseless and malignant imputations 
against him, could hardly have been better fostered than 
under the influences amidst which he spent the most 
impressionable years of his life. 

He left school in April, 1743, and immediately entered 
his name at Trinity College, Dublin. His career there 
was creditable, if not brilliant. He obtained a scholarship, 
and was distinguished for knowledge of the classics, but 
at the same time he found time to read the works of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Addison, and the novels—then 
the light literature of the day—of Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett. With some of his fellow-students he formed a 
club for debating and recitation, he being evidently its 
moving spirit; and he sent occasional contributions to a 
paper called the Beformer. It is clear that he spent his 
time profitably if not with a view to University honours. 
Of his most distinguished contemporary and later friend. 
Goldsmith, it does not appear that he had any personal 
knowledge. He took the degree of A.B. early in 1748. 

Of the succeeding year nothing is known. It is probable 
that it was not without its trials, for his father is said to 
have been a man of irritable temperament, which in the 
end, according to Burke himself, had an unfavourable 
effect on his practice. But he was anxious that his second 
son should become a barrister, and early in 1750 sent him 
to London in order to keep his terms at the Middle Temple, 
where his name had been entered in 1747. It may be 
taken for granted that he had some relations in London, 
for one of his sureties was John Burke, of Serjeants' Inn; 
and he at 1 once became and remained intimate with 
William Burke, who was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, and afterwards became an Under-secretary of 
State } but in what degree they were related is not known. 

* See Prior, p. 11. 
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Se^aow renewed his acquaintance with Bj^okfesbjk 
and had sufficient reputation for talent to attract the 
friendship of his fellow-countryman, Arthur Mmcphy, who 
became well known as a dramatist and political writer, 
Wedderburn, then a young Scotch advocate, but in time 
to come Lord Chancellor, Macklin the actor, and last but 
not least David Garrick, were amongst those with whom 
he became more or less intimate. 

Of his life during the next nine years few certain 
details are known. In 1751 he visited Ireland and took 
his degree of A.M., and it is probable that, besides making 
several excursions in England, he paid at least one visit to 
France during these earlier years. The supposition that he 
became a candidate for the Professorship of Logic in the 
University of Glasgow is improbable and ill-supported; 
the assertion that he contemplated emigration to America 
probably rests upon a vague scheme which was at once 
relinquished on his father’s opposition. It is certain, 
however, that he was never called to the bar, and that he 
thereby incurred his father’s displeasure and the reduction 
of his allowance to a sum that was inadequate to his 
maintenance; though, on the publication of his treatise on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, his father was sufficiently 
reconciled to send him a present of one hundred pounds. 
It is evident that his ambition at this time of life impelled 
him toward^ a literary rather than a legal career. A 
mind in which moral earnestness and philosophic reflexion 
were the main constituents would have found it hard to 
stoop to the petty strife and hollow casuistry of ordinary 
practice in the courts. That Burke showed himself no 
bad lawyer when occasion arose is admitted; that he 
might have been a great one had he been so minded 
cannot be doubted; but the two first works which he 
published showed that other matters than law must have 
deeply occupied his mind. They both appeared in the 
year 1755. The first was entitled “A Vindication of 
Natural Society; a view of the miseries and evils arising 
to mankind from every species of Civil .Society in a letter 
to Lord— —» by a late noble writer*” r It was a piece of 
solemn irony intended to travesty Lord Bolingbroke’s 
opinions against revealed religion. His works had been 
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published posthumously two years before, and Burke’s 
intention was to show that his arguments against religion, 
if carried to their legitimate extent, would tell against the 
whole constitution of society. But the satire was too 
elaborate; the style of the noble writer was so well 
imitated, that many critics were at first deceived, and 
accepted as an analogy what was meant for a reductio 
ad cdmrdum . When Burke republished it some years 
later, he added a preface to explain its significance. 
Within a few months appeared his second treatise, the 
book, which is reprinted in the following pages. The 
short interval between the two is explained by the fact, 
that the latter had been composed at an earlier period, and 
was indeed partly written before he was twenty. A 
recent writer says of it: * “ The essay on the Sublime 

and Beautiful fell in with a ^et of topios, on which the 
curiosity of the better minds of the age, alike in France, 
England, and Germany, was fully stirred. In England 
the essay has been ordinarily slighted; it has perhaps 
been overshadowed by the author’s fame in weightier 
matters. The nearest approach to a full and serious 
treatment of its main positions is to be found in Dugald 
Stewart’s lectures. . . . It is a piece of hard thinking, and it 
has the distinction of having interested and stimulated 
Lessing, the author of Laokoon (1766), by far the most 
definitely valuable of all the contributions to aesthetic 
thought in an age which was not poor in them. Lessing 
was so struck with the Inquiry that he set about a 
translation of it, and the correspondence between him and 
Moses Mendelssohn on the questions which Burke had 
raised, contains the germs of the doctrine as to poetry and 
painting which Laokoon afterwards made so famous. Its 
influence on Lessing and on Kant was such as to justify 
the German historian of the literature of the century, in 
bestowing on it the coveted epithet of epoch-making.” 
After speaking of its crudities and the false taste of tire 
eighteenth century, the same writer concludes: “ But at 
least one signal merit remains to the Inquiry. It was a 
vigorous enlargement of the principle, whioh Addison had 
not long before timidly illustrated, that oritics of art seek 

4 * * See JBurk^bj 3. Morley, pp. 17-49. 
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its principles in the wrong place, so long as they limit 
their search to poems, pictures, engravings, statues, and 
buildings, instead of first arranging the sentiments and 
faculties in man to which art makes its appeal. Addison’s 
treatment was slight and merely literary ,* Burke dealt 
boldly with his subject on the base of the most scientific 
psychology that was then within Mb reach. To approach 
it on the psychological side at all, was to make a distinct 
and remarkable advance in the method of the inquiry 
which he had taken in hand.” 

Though neither of these works is an accurate index of 
where Burke’s real power lay, they were remarkable enough 
to give him at once a literary position, and help to open 
the way for the public career on which he was now to 
enter. But before this, and in the same year (1756), 
another important event in his life took place, namely, his 
marriage to Jane Mary Nugent, the daughter of a physician, 
who practised first m Bath and afterwards in London. 
Dr. Nugent was a native of the South of Ireland and a 
Roman Catholic; but his daughter, whether she was of the 
same faith, or whether she was, with her mother, a 
Presbyterian, as has been stated, conformed to the religious 
tenets of her husband. Though their means were small, 
Burke had at no time reason to regret the step he had 
taken. With some assistance from the parents of both, 
and continued literary work, he contrived to live in comfort 
and respectability, and, until it was overshadowed by 
death, his domestio life continued a happy one. 

' One of his literary projects was an Essay towards an 
abridgment of English history, which he did not carry far. 
A more important venture was the “Annual Register,” 
wMoh he projected in conjunction with Dodsley, the pub¬ 
lisher, ana which still survives, to the great contentment 
of all compilers of modem history. The first volume was 
published in 1759. For editing tMs work he received 
£100 a year. 

In the same year he was introduced to Gerard Hamilton, 
and when two years later Hamilton went to Ireland as 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Halifax, Burke, 
at his request, accompanied or preceded Mm tMther. In 
what exaot capacity he went is not known, but it is 
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probable that be was employed in drafting measures 
which were brought forward by the Government in the 
Irish House of Commons, and other public papers. There 
is no doubt that his services were laborious, and in 1763 
he was awarded a pension of £300 a year. This, however, 
it was not his fate to enjoy for more than one year. He 
had for some time found his relations with Hamilton, who 
was an exacting and apparently not very sorupulous man, 
irksome to him, and, on finding that in return for the 
pension he was expected to surrender his opinions and 
devote his services entirely to Hamilton, he indignantly 
declined the arrangement, and entirely broke off the con¬ 
nexion. As he speaks of his services having extended 
over six of the best years of his life, it is evident that he 
had acted as a sort of literary assistant to him for some 
time before he went to Ireland.* 

In 1760 his father-in-law, with whom he was living 
soon after his marriage, removed from Wimpole Street 
to Queen Anne Street, and here we still find Burke after 
his return from Ireland in 1764. He was now in the beet 
literary society of the day, and a conspicuous member of 
that select literary association which was founded by 
Johnson and Reynolds in this year, and which still survives 
under its original name “ The Club.” 

He had long prepared himself, by careful study of 
political questions and the practice of speaking at a well- 
known debating society, and by frequent visits to the 
gallery of the House of Commons, for entering into public 
fife; and the opportunity for doing so now arrived. In 
1766 the passing of the Stamp Act, levying an internal 
taxation on the American colonies, led to overt resistance on 
their part and to the fall of Grenville’s ministry, and the 
king unwillingly fell back upon the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham. He stood at the head of a section of the Whig 
party, which was chiefly composed of the country gentry. 
With the high rank, large fortune, and predilection for 
sport which distinguished his class, he combined sound 
sense, unwavering integrity, and good parliamentary 
qualities. He. formed a ministry, and probably on the 
recommendation of Fitzherbert, who became President 

* See Prior, p. 73. 
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of the Board of 1 Trade, and also partly through the 
influence of William Burke, who became member for 
Bed win and an Under-secretary of State, he appointed 
Edmund Burke as his private secretary. The appoint¬ 
ment nearly fell through in consequence of a malicious 
allegation that Burke held dangerous opinions, and was a 
Papist and Jacobite. His connexion with the Boman 
Church, both by birth and marriage, gave some colour to a 
charge whioh was not made now for the last time; but 
Lord Rockingham treated the matter in the proper way, 
and told Burke what had been said of him. He indig¬ 
nantly repudiated the charge, showed on what ground it 
rested, and insisted that it was impossible to accept the 
offered appointment. His frankness and independence 
only increased the favourable opinion which Lord 
Rockingham already entertained, and resulted in his 
acceptance of the post. Through Lord Yerney, an Irish 
peer, who sat for Buckinghamshire, and again by the 
friendly offices of William Burke, he also obtained a seat 
in Parliament as member for Wendover. 

Burke at once gained attention in the House of 
Commons by two speeches on the American colonies, and 
the great Pitt congratulated his friends on the value of 
the acquisition they had made; but their tenure of power 
was a very short one. Before the beginning of a second 
session the King dismissed them, and Pitt, now Earl of 
Chatham, became prime minister. Burke might have had 
a place in the new Government, which in principle was 
not in opposition to Lord Rockingham, but he preferred 
to share the fortunes of his friends, and occupied himself 
with writing “ A short .account of a late short adminis¬ 
tration,” aim in the next two years he did them still 
better service with his pen. His “ Observations on the 
present state of the nation ” was a reply to an attack by 
Grenville on Lord Rockingham’s ministry. But. the 
growing dispute with the American colonies was not the 
only difficulty with which ministers had to contend. The 
constitutional struggle between the king, supported by a 
servila and corrupt parliament, on the one side, and the 
people and press, led by Wilkes, encouraged by the 
anonymous Junius, and backed by the oity of London 
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on the other, was now at its heights In 1768-9 Wilkes 
was four times elected for Middlesex, and declared inca¬ 
pable of sitting, and the popular excitement and civil 
disorder which resulted from the arbitrary attitude of the 
House and Government were dealt with by Burke, on 
behalf of his party, in his “ Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents.” 

About this time he took a step which, from a personal 
point of *view, was of some importance. He purchased in 
1769 a house and small estate at Beaoonsfield, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, called the Gregories, or Butler's Oourt, which 
was to remain hifc home until his death. Much uncertainty 
surrounds the question as to how he obtained the sum of 
more than £20,000, which is said to have been the price 
of this property. He himself writes to Shackleton, “ I have 
made a push with all I could collect of my own and the 
aid of my friends to cast a little root into this country. 
I have purchased a house with six hundred acres of land 
in Buckinghamshire, twenty-four miles from London, 
where I now am. It is a place exceedingly pleasant; 
and I propose, God willing, to become a farmer in good 
earnest.” 

How the money was raised is doubtful; it has been 
insinuated that he; with his brother Richard, and his 
relative William Burke and Lord Yerney, engaged in 
speculations in India Stock. That the other three did 
so is known, and in this same year they all lost large 
sums of money in that way. On the other hand, it is 
known that his elder brother, who died shortly before, 
left Edmund a small estate in Ireland, and probably 
a moderate sum in cash, whilst some thousands were lent 
him on his personal bond by Lord Rockingham, and the 
larger part of the money, namely £14,000, remained on 
mortgage until after his death. 

The real reasons for his taking this seemingly rash 
step are not difficult to divine. In the §rst place, he 
was fbnd of farming; and it is curious to see in his 
correspondence how he could throw himself into disous- 
sions on the value of crops or the feeding of stock with 
as much ardour as into questions on which, the fate of 
nations depended. But, in addition to this, he had the 
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strongest reasons to obtain the social position which 
landed property conferred. In the party to which he 
Was attached hy personal tastes and political sympathy 
such a position, was indispensable to his exercising his 
Ml weight, and may explain the constant readiness of 
Lord Rockingham to assist him. That it was a rash 
undertaking, and led him into expenditure much beyond 
his means and continual borrowing, is evident from the 
fact that, when Lord Rockingham died twelve years 
later, he cancelled by his will all Burke’s bonds, which 
have been estimated by some as amounting to about 
£30,000. The undeveloped condition of public morality 
with regard to votes and offices which still prevailed may 
excuse the laxity or carelessness in money matters which 
Burke shared with his two greatest contemporaries; 
that he was not indifferent to the public interest was 
amply proved by his bills in 1780 for economical reform, 
and by the fact that two years later, when he held the 
office of Paymaster of the Forces, from which one of his 
predecessors had made nearly a quarter of a million, he 
contented himself with the reduced income of £4000 
a year. 

In 1773 Burke paid a visit to France with his son, who 
had just left school. He was well received in society, and 
went, as travellers did, to see the court at Versailles. Its 
splendours, soon to perish, and the beauty of the ill- 
starred dauphiness, Marie Antoinette, made no small 
impression on his mind, and perhaps were not without a 
far-reaching effect in the passionate hostility towards the 
French Revolution, to which he consecrated his most 
fervid eloquence, and sacrificed party, power, and friends. 

In 1774 the second parliament in which Burke had sat 
as member for Wendover was dissolved, and Lord Vemey 
was not now in a position to give him the seat. He 
looked forward with some despondency to retirement into 

E rivate life, when Lord Rockingham offered to give him 
is influence if he would stand for Mai ton in Yorkshire.’ 
He went down in October, and was duly elected; but 
before he left Malton he received an invitation to stand 
for Bristol. This offer from what was then the second 
city itt the kingdom was not to bo negleoted. He went 
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direct from Malton in forty-four hours without a break, 
and immediately addressed the electors of Bristol. The 
poll lasted a month, and he was returned as second member 
on November 3. 

From this time the biography of Edmund Burke 
becomes almost a history of English politics during the 
latter part of the century. In all the parliamentary 
questions of the day his name stands prominently forward, 
and is inseparably associated in literature ana English 
history with three of the greatest events of the century, 
viz., the revolt of the American colonies, the subjugation 
of India, and the French Revolution. 

His speech on American taxation was delivered before 
his election for Bristol, and may have reoommended him 
to the Liberal party of the city. He continued to 
represent the city for six years, by which time his 
constituents, with the selfishness of a trading community, 
were annoyed by his support of a more liberal policy with 
regard to Irish trade, and took the opportunity of a new 
election to reject him. During these years the dispute 
with the American colonies had reached its crisis. In 
1^75 Burke made his speech on Conciliation; and in 1777, 
to explain his attitude to his constituents, he wrote his 
famous Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. The surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, in 1781, virtually ended 
the war. In the next Parliament Burke was elected for 
Malton, and continued to represent that borough for the 
rest of his political life. 

Since 1770 the influence of the king in parliament had 
been supreme. Through Lord North, who was nominally a 
Whig, he had directed the main policy of the country. 
The result was disastrous; and, as soon as it was plain 
that the American colonies were lost, Lord North resigned. 
Lord Rockingham and his friends again came into power, 
and Burke took the office of Paymaster. But in three 
months Lord Rockingham died; his government, con¬ 
tinued for a time by Lord Shelburne, gave plaoe in 1783 
to a coalition ministry in whioh Fox and Lord North were 
colleagues under the Duke of Portland, and Burke still 
kept tire Paymaster’s office. But at the end of the year 
the king dismissed a ministry to whioh he had the 
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aversion, and fell back upon the younger Pitt* 
who, in spite of bid youth and the virulent opposition of 
Fox, made good his position and retained the confidence 
of the king for more than twenty years. 

For the rest of his life Burke was therefore in opposition, 
but at-the age of fifty-five he still had some of Ms hardest 
work before hinn The affairs of India had before this 
engaged public attention. The administration of an 
empire, which had become subject to a trading oompany, 
had been accompanied by notorious abuses, and had been 
the subject of many select committees. Burke had 
watched with misgiving and with dose attention and 
investigation the arbitrary acts of the Company’s brilliant 
but too zealous governor, Warren Hastings. The re¬ 
jection of a bijl for the reform of the Indian government, 
which Fox and he had brought in, had been the chief 
cause of the break-up of the Coalition in 1783. In 
February, 1785, he delivered his speech on the Nabob of 
Arcotfs debts, and the return of Hastings in the same 
year gave him an opportunity of arraigning at its source 
the misgovemment, treachery, and extortion which had so 
long afflicted the strongest feelings of his humane nature. 
In June, 1785, he gave notice for the next session of a 
motion respecting Hastings’ public conduct in India. 
Against the opinion of many of his own friends, and in 
spite of the influence of the East India Company and a 
large amount of public prejudice, Burke persevered with 
his motion, and with the support of Fox, Sheridan, and 
his party, and the acquiescence of the prime minister, by 
the middle of 1787 he had formulated the oharges and 
passed them through the House of Commons. The trial, 
which was an impeachment of Hastings by the House of 
Commons before the House of Lords in its judicial capacity, 
for Mgh orimes and misdemeanours, was held for con¬ 
venience* sake in Westminster Hall. The description of 
the scene as it presented itself to the vivid imagination of 
Macaulay is familiar. The impression made upon an 
eye-witness has been recorded by Fanny Burney. The 
history of no other nation preserves a more striking 
episode;* os any more abounding in food for deep and 
serious thought, than this arraignment of one of the 
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greatest servants of the State by its greatest orator and 
moralist. During the opening speeches of the accusers, 
of which those of Burke and Sheridan made the deepest 
impression, the Hall was crowded, but the multiplication 
of the details which were gone into protracted it far 
beyond the limits of popular interest It has been com¬ 
puted that the actual time devoted to the trial amounted 
to sixty-four days, of four hours each, but the frequent 
adjournments, the vacations of the House of Lords, the 
prorogations, and even a dissolution of Parliament 
lengthened the trial till it reached a seventh year, and it 
was not till April 23, 1795, the Peers gave a verdict 
in favour of Hastings. This result had been evident from 
the first, and was no source of disappointment to Burke. 
The impeachment itself was his main object; the main¬ 
tenance of the principle of responsibility in government; 
and its recognition in this case was a source of satisfaction 
to him. Some years later, speaking of his own services 
in the matter, he said, “Were I to call for a reward 
(which I have never done), it should he for those in which 
I have showed the most industry, and had the least 
success. I mean in the affairs of India. They are those 
on which I value myself the most: most for the impor¬ 
tance ; most for the labour; most for the judgment; most 
for constancy and perseverance in the pursuit. Others 
may value them most for the intention. For that surely 
they are not mistaken.” * 

Long before the close of the trial events had occurred 
which had greatly altered the relations between Burke 
and his colleagues in the impeachment. The outbreak 
of the Bevolution in France had riveted the attention of 
all and caused the sharpest divergence of opinion. By 
Pitt as well as Fox its first movements were hailed as the 
political deliverance of the French people, but Burke had 
from the beginning misgivings as to the result. In either 
case the opinion was ill-grounded, inasmuch as the revo¬ 
lution was a social rather than a political revolt; but its 
real significance was obscured to outside observers by the 
character and aims of the educated men who were its 
first leaders. From a letter which Burke wrote to Lord 
* See Prior, p. 251. 
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Cfeftrkmont ft few weeks after the storming of the Bas¬ 
tille in 1789 it is clear that he had conceived a distrust of 
the French character which was only too accurately 
justified, and which no appearance of legality and con¬ 
stitutional development in the succeeding phase of the 
movement was able to efface. “ As to us here,” he wrote, 
“ our thoughts of everything ( at home are suspended by 
our astonishment at the wonderful spectacle which is 
exhibited in a neighbouring and rival country. What 
spectators and what actors! England gazing with 
astonishment at a French struggle for liberty, and not 
knowing whether to blame or to applaud. The thing 
indeed, though I thought I saw something like it in pro¬ 
gress for several years, has still somewhat in it para¬ 
doxical and mysterious. The spirit it is impossible not 
to admire; but the old Parisian ferocity has broken out 
in a shocking manner. It is true that this may be no 
more than a sudden explosion ; if so, no indication can be 
taken from it; but if it should be character, rather than 
accident, then that people are not fit for liberty, and 
must have a strong hand like that of their former masters 
to coerce them. Men must have a certain fund of natural 
moderation to qualify them for freedom, else it becomes 
noxious to themselves and a perfect nuisance to everybody 
else. What will be the event, it is hard, I think, still to 
say. To form a solid constitution requires wisdom as 
well as spirit, and whether the French have wise heads 
among them, or, if they possess such, whether they have 
authority equal to their wisdom, is yet to be seen.” 

These are the words of a wise man, and whatever 
increase of happiness the French people may have gained 
was paid for by Europe at a price which Pitt and Fox, 
had they had Burke’s prescience, would hardly have been 
content to pay. His celebrated “Reflections on the 
French Revolution ” appeared in 1790. It was no hasty 
production, but one on which the whole of his exuberant 
powers of expression were carefully and laboriously 
applied. The publio were expeoting the book; but 
for more than a year he wrote, re-wrote, and corrected 
for the press until expectation nearly palled. But the 
book had an immediate and extraordinary suocess. It 
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speedily went through ten editions, and thirty thousand 
copies are said to have been sold in six years. By the 
irony of fate Burke became the admiration of those who 
had been wont to revile him, and the evangelist of all the 
reactionary spirits in the country. He received the com¬ 
pliments of the arbitrary rulers of Europe, and his book 
was translated into Erenoh by the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
himself. 

From this time his hatred of the Revolution became as 
it were a ruling passion, and soon led to a breach with the 
leaders of his political party. With Sheridan ho had 
never been on cordial terms, the moral fibre of their minds 
was too different to admit of real intimacy. But in Fox, 
beneath an outward laxity of mental habit, there was a 
real core of humanity which attracted Burke as it did 
every one else. But the divergence of their views of the 
Revolution was continually being made apparent, and in 
May 1791 a debate on the Quebec Bill, as it was called, 
dealing with a constitution for the Canadian colonies, led 
to an acrimonious dispute. Burke had a constitutional 
irritability, inherited, we may assume, from his father, 
which in late years had been frequently shown in other 
subjects, and had in fact seriously diminished his influence 
in the House. His speeches had been listened to with 
impatience and amid interruptions from younger men, 
which added to his irritability. On this occasion a vote 
of censure against Burke for noticing the affairs of France 
was seconded by Fox, in replying to which Burke observed 
that at his time of life it was obviously indiscreet to pro¬ 
voke enemies or to lose friends; yet, if his steady adherence 
to the British Constitution placed him in suoh a dilemma, 
he would risk all. To Fox’s remark “ There is no loss of 
friendship,” he replied, “ I regret to say there is,—I know 
the value of my line of conduct; I have indeed made a 
great sacrifice: I have done my duty though I have lost 
my friend. There is something in the detested French 
constitution that envenoms everything it touches.” * Fox 
replied, it is said, with tears rolling down his cheeks but 
still maintaining his own position, and no reconciliation 
was effected. 


• Prior, p. 329. 
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This open breach tended to alienate even those who 
sympathized with Burke. William Windham alone, 
amongst the more prominent members of the House of 
Commons, adhered to Burke’s principles and advocated 
them in the ministry afterwards formed by Pitt. The 
general feeling was that Burke had disintegrated the 
party. He went away from London and wrote his “ Appeal 
from the New Whigs to the Old,” and meanwhile sent 
his son to Coblenz to confer with and advise the leaders 
of the exiled French Royalists. 

In the course of two years, as the revolutionary move¬ 
ment grew in violence and lost the appearance of any 
controlling power, the prevailing sentiment in England 
veered towards Burke’s view. The execution of the king in 
1793 sent a shock of horror through the country, and a cry 
for war arose. Negotiations for a coalition between the two 
parties in the state took place, but Fox held aloof. The coali¬ 
tion was effected without him, and Pitt, against his will, was 
forced into a war which was finall}' declared by France. 

Burke’s political life, however, was now at an end. He 
had expressed his intention to retire at the conclusion 
of the trial of Warren Hastings. It came to a close 
with his acquittal in 1794, and Burke, now in his sixty- 
sixth year, at once applied for the Chiltern Hundreds. 
His son was nominated for his seat at Malton, and it was 
proposed that Burke should have a peerage. But this 
plan and the happiness of his remaining life was ship¬ 
wrecked by a cruel stroke of fate. His son had scarcely 
been elected when he was seized by a fatal illness, and 
died in the course of a few months, at the age of thirty- 
four. Though he possessed but little either of his father’s 
social or intellectual qualities, Burke seems to have taken 
them for granted and to have formed great hopes for his 
future career. Henceforward his life lost its only remain¬ 
ing aim, and was in all probability shortened by the 
bereavement. His brother died in the same year. 

Both the king and Pitt were anxious to make some 
provision for Burke’s declining years, and he received as a 
grant from the Crown an annuity upon lives of £2500 and a 
pension of £1200 from the civil list for his own life and Mrs. 
Burke’s, Though the condition of publio affairs was not 
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such as to give him any oonsolation, he was far from "being 
heedless of it. The successes of the Flench army in the 
Netherlands and some reverses suffered by our own troops 
seemed to give Pitt a pretext for retiring from a war 
which he had never willingly engaged in; but Burke, who 
held that the honour of the country Was involved in 
proseouting it, fanned the popular furor by his four 
“ Letters on a Regicide Peace ,’ 9 the last two of which were 
not published till after his death. 

Burke’s sympathy with the unfortunate French 
Royalists was not confined to words. It took a more 
practical shape and one more satisfactory than these 
truculent incitements to war by the establishment in the 
neighbourhood of Beaconsfield of a school for the children, 
of French emigrants. By his energetio intercession he 
interested the Duke of Portland, the Lord Chancellor, 
Windham, and others in the scheme, and obtained for 
the school the use of a country house at Penn and 
an annual allowance of £600 from the Government. The 
school flourished until the year 1820, after the re-establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy in France, when it was dissolved 
by the return of its superior with his pupils to France. 

In 1796 Burke’s health was visibly waning. Early in 
the next year he was persuaded to go to Bath, and remained 
there four months. Though almost confined to his couch, 
he still took an interest in public affairs, talking and 
writing on the questions of the day, of which the mutiny 
of the fleet was the most painfully prominent. One of 
his later letters was on the subject of Ireland, in which 
one of the darkest scenes in the history of that unfortu¬ 
nate island was so soon to be enacted. “ I think,” he says, 
“ that Great Britain would be ruined by the separation 
of Ireland; but, as there are degrees even in ruin, it would 
fall the most heavily on Ireland. By such a separation, 
Ireland would be the most completely undone country in 
the world, the most wretched, the most distracted, and, in 
the end, the most desolate part of the habitable globe. 
Little do many people in Ireland consider how much of 
its prosperity has been owing, and still depends upon, its 
intimate connection with this kingdom.” * 

* See Prior, p. 452. 
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He returned to Beaconsfield in May, 3 797, knowing that 
he had but a few weeks to live ; and, in full possession of 
his faculties to the last, he died on the 9 th July in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. Fox, with whom Burke was 
never reconciled, proposed, with the generosity that 
characterized him, that he should be buried in Westminster 
Abbey; but, in accordance with Burke’s own wishes, he was 
interred in the same grave as his son and brother in 
Beaconsfield Church, where also his wife, who survived 
him nearly fifteen years, was laid. 

It is not altogether easy to co-ordinate Burke’s political 
position in accordance with the standards of the present 
day. The ascendancy enjoyed by the great Whig families 
had not yet left room for the development of modem Con¬ 
servatism, whilst the complete absence of popular repre¬ 
sentation, except in the modified form in which it existed 
in the few large boroughs, made party government little 
better than a shifting and unstable oligarchy largely 
dependent upon the pleasure of a self-willed king. 
Assuming that to be a partisan was necessary, Burke chose 
perhaps the best of the rival factions in the House of 
Commons, but we cannot but feel that there was some truth 
in Goldsmith’s epigrammatic phrase, that he gave up to 
party what was meant for mankind. The groundwork 
of his political principles was a philosophic conservatism, 
a reverence for established order, tempered by an im¬ 
patience of all that savoured of unreality, injustice, or 
oppression. Whilst on the questions relating to the 
American colonies, to parliamentary abuses, and to the 
government of India he stood forward as a champion of 
justice and reform, in regard to the popular discontents 
of 1770, and still more in the terrible upheaval of the 
French Revolution, his reverence for time-honoured 
institutions and his dread of latent unknown forces freed 
from iheir ancient and prescriptive limitations, made him 
a strenuous opponent of change and defender of a system 
that was rotten to the core. The strength of the convic¬ 
tions which ultimately severed him from his friends may 
be measured by the fact that on more than one occasion* 
as on the break-up of the Rockingham ministry in 1766, 
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and again in his opposition to Lord Shelburne after Lord 
Rockingham’s death in 1782, he allowed fidelity to hia 
small section of the Whig party to stand in the way of his 
own advancement. It may be that this impracticability 
was the real cause of his never having attained high 
office, or even been considered eligible for it. Probably 
also the, somewhat violent character of his rhetorio, and 
the irritability in debate which towards the end of his 
career often awakened unseemly interruptions or left him 
with a diminished audience, lowered his influence as a 
speaker. We do not find that in the literary circle, in 
which he held so high a place, these faults of taste or 
temper were in any way apparent; a somewhat grave 
though kindly demeanour, accompanied with an abundant 
flow of conversation on every subject, are comprised in the 
impression which we derive from the pages of Boswell and 
Frances Burney. In his family circle he is reported as 
being fond of romping with children and of even boisterous 
mirth. Of his real kindness of heart many instances are 
known: such as the patronage and pecuniary assistance 
which he gave to his fellow-countryman Barry, the painter*; 
and the substantial benefits he conferred on Crabbe, who 
wrote to him when nigh to starving in London, and who 
ultimately by his means found a publisher for his poems, 
and a permanent provision as chaplain to the Duke 
of Kutland. Nor is the kindness of his old friend 
Dr. Brocklesby, his fellow-student at Dublin, who in 
1788 sent Burke £1000 as a gift, a less striking testimony 
to the personal affection which he awoke in those who 
knew him intimately. 

It is given to few great men to exercise an influence 
which is at once personal, political and literary. Some, 
like Fox or even Johnson, live rather in history or in 
common report than through any direct and abiding 
testimony of their own; others, like Gibbon and Gold¬ 
smith, have each in his way a fame that is purely literary, 
and mainly posthumous in kind. It is a proof of the 
wealth of Burke’s mental endowment that not only was 
he a leader amongst the master-spirits of his age, but 
that his writings also are a well of practical political 
philosophy from which the modem statesman may still 
draw much to his profit. E. B. 




A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


INTO THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 
OF 

THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL 


WITH 

AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE CONCERNING TASTE, 

AND SEVERAL OTHER ADDITIONS. 


PREFACE. 

I have endeavoured to make this edition something more 
Full and satisfactory than the first. I have sought with the 
utmost care, and read with equal attention, everything which 
has appeared in public against my opinions; 1 have taken 
advantage of the candid liberty of my friends; and if by 
these means I have been better enabled to discover the im¬ 
perfections of the work, the indulgence it has received, im¬ 
perfect as it was, furnished me with a new motive to spare 
no reasonable pains for its improvement. Though I have 
not found sufficient reason, or what appeared to me suffi¬ 
cient, for making any material change in my theory, I have 
found it necessary in many places to explain, illustrate, and 
enforce it. I have prefixed an introductory discourse con¬ 
cerning Taste: it is a matter curious in itself; and it leads 
naturally enough to the principal inquiry. This, with the 
other explanations, has made the work considerably larger; 
and by increasing its bulk, has, I am afraid, added to its 
faults; so that, notwithstanding all my attention, it may 
stand in need of a yet greater share of indulgence than it 
required at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature will 
expect, and they will allow toQ for many faults. They know 
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that many of the objects of our inquiry are in themselves 
obscure and intricate; and that many others have been ren¬ 
dered so by affected refinements or false learning; they 
know that there are many impediments in the subject, in 
the prejudices of others, and even in our own, that render it 
a matter of no small difficulty to show in a clear light the 
genuine face of nature. They know that, whilst the mind is 
intent on the general scheme of things, some particular 
parts must be neglected; that we must often submit the 
style to the matter, and frequently give up the praise of 
elegance, satisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible, it is true; but they 
are not plain enough to enable those who run, to read them. 
"We must make use of a cautious, I had almost said a timor¬ 
ous, method of proceeding. We must not attempt to fly, 
when we, can scarcely pretend to creep. In considering any 
complex matter, we ought to examine every distinct ingredi¬ 
ent m the composition, one by one; and reduce everything 
to the utmost simplicity; since the condition of our nature 
binds us to a strict law and very narrow limits. We ought 
afterwards to re-examine the principles by the effect of the 
composition, as well as the composition by that of the prin¬ 
ciples. We ought to compare our subject with things of a 
similar nature, and even with things of a contrary'nature; 
for discoveries may be, and often are, made by the contrast, 
which would escape us on the single view. The greater 
number of the comparisons we make, the more general and 
the more certain our knowledge is like to prove, as built 
upon a more extensive and perfect induction. 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted should fail at last 
of discovering the truth, it may answer an. end perhaps as 
useful, in discovering to us the weakness of our own under¬ 
standing. If it does not make us knowing, it may make us 
modest. If it does not preserve us from error, it may at 
least from the spirit of error; and may make us cautious of 
pronouncing with positiveness or with haste, when so much 
Iabqur may end in so much uncertainty. 

I could wish that, in examining this theory, the same 
method were pursued which I endeavoured to observe in 
forming it. The objections, in my opinion, ought to he 
proposed, either to th 3 several principles as they are dis* 
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tinctly considered, or to the justness of the conclusion which 
is drawn from them. But it is common to pass over both the 
premises and conclusion in silence, and to produce, as an ob¬ 
jection, some poetical passage which does not seem easily 
accounted for upon the principles I endeavour to establish. 
This manner of proceeding I should think very improper. 
The task would be infinite, if we could establish no princi¬ 
ple until we had previously unravelled the complex texture 
of every image or description to be found in poets and ora¬ 
tors. And though we should never be able to reconcile the 
effect of such images to our principles, this can never over¬ 
turn the theory itself, whilst it is founded on certain and in¬ 
disputable facts. A theory founded on experiment, and not 
assumed, is always good for so much as it explains. Our in¬ 
ability to push it indefinitely is no argument at all against 
it. This inability may be owing to our ignorance of some 
necessary mediums ; to a want of proper application; to many 
other causes besides a defect in the principles we employ. 
In reality, the subject requires a much closer attention than 
we dare claim from our manner of treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work,’I must 
caution the reader against imagining that I intended a full 
dissertation on the Sublime and Beautifhl. My inquiry 
went no farther than to the origin of these ideas. It the 
qualities which I have ranged under the head of the Sublime 
be all found consistent with each other, and all different 
from those which I place under the head of Beauty; and if 
those which compose the class of the Beautiful have the same 
consistency with themselves, and the same opposition to 
those which are classed under the denomination of Sublime, 
I am in little pain whether anybody chooses to follow the 
name I give them or not, provided he allows that what I dis¬ 
pose under different heads are in reality different things in 
nature. The use I make of the words may be blamed, as too 
confined or too extended; my meaning cannot well be mis¬ 
understood. 

To conclude: whatever progress may be made towards the 
discovery of truth in this matter, I do not repent the pains 
I have taken in it. The use of such inquiries may be very 
considerable. Whatever turns the soul inward on itself tends 
to concentre its forces, and to fit it for greater and stronger 
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flights of science. By looking into physical causes our 
minds are opened and enlarged; and in this pursuit, whether 
we take or whether we lose our game, the chase is certainly 
of service. Cicero, true as he was to the academic philo¬ 
sophy, and consequently led to reject the certainty oi phy¬ 
sical, as of every other kind of knowledge, yet freely con¬ 
fesses its great importance to the human understanding; 
“Est animorum ingeniorumque nostrorum naturale quoddam 
quasi pabulum consideratio contemp latioque naturae. If W6 
can direct the lights we derive from such exalted specula¬ 
tions, upon the humbler field of the imagination, whilst we 
investigate the springs, and trace the courses of our passions, 
we may not only communicate to the taste a sort of philo¬ 
sophical solidity, but we may reflect back on the severer 
sciences some of the graces and elegancies of taste, without 
which the greatest proficiency in those sciences will always 
have the appearance of something illiberal. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ON TASTE. 

On a superficial view, we may seem to differ very widely 
from each other in our reasonings, and no less in our plea¬ 
sures : but notwithstanding this difference, which I think to 
be rather apparent than real, it is probable that the stand¬ 
ard both of reason and taste is the same in all human crea¬ 
tures. For if there were not some principles of judgment 
as well as of sentiment common to all mankind, no hold 
could possibly be taken either on their reason or their pas¬ 
sions, sufficient to maintain the ordinary correspondence of 
life. It appears indeed to be generally acknowledged, that 
with regard to truth and falsehood there is something fixed. 
We find people in their disputes continually appealing to 
certain tests and standards, which are allowed on all sides, 
and are supposed to be established in our common nature. 
But there is not the same obvious concurrence in any uni¬ 
form or settled principles which relate to taste. It is even 
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common .7 supposed that this delicate and aerial faculty, 
which seems too volatile to endure even the chains of a defi¬ 
nition, cannot be properly tried by any test, nor regulated 
by any standard. There is so continual a call for the exer¬ 
cise of the reasoning faculty, and it is so much strengthened 
by perpetual contention, that certain maxims of right reason 
seem to be tacitly settled amongst the most ignorant. The 
learned have improved on this rude science, and reduced 
those maxims into a system. If taste has not been so hap¬ 
pily cultivated, it was not that the subject was barren, but 
that the labourers were few or negligent; for, to say the 
truth, there are not the same interesting motives to impel us 
to fix the one, which urge us to ascertain the other. And, 
after all, if men differ in their opinion concerning such mat¬ 
ters, their difference is not attended with the same important 
consequences; else I make no doubt but that the logic of 
taste, if I may be allowed the expression, might very possi¬ 
bly be as well digested, and we might come to discuss mat¬ 
ters of this nature with as much certainty, as those which 
seem more immediately within the province of mere reason. 
And indeed, it is very necessary, at the entrance into such an 
inquiry as our present, to make this point as clear as possi¬ 
ble ; for if taste has no fixed principles, if the imagination is 
not affected according to some invariable and certain la^ys, 
our labour is likely to be employed to very little purpose; 
as it must be judged a useless, if not an absurd undertaking, 
to lay down rules for caprice, and to set up for a legislator 
of whims and fancies. 

The term taste, like all other figurative terms, is not ex¬ 
tremely accurate; the thing which we understand by it is 
far from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of most 
men, and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and confusion. 
I have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy 
for the cure of this disorder. For, when we define, we seem 
in danger of circumscribing nature within the bounds of our- 
own notions, which we often take up by hazard, or embrace 
on trust, or form out of a limited and partial consideration of 
the object before us; instead of extending our’ideas to take 
in all that nature comprehends, according to her manner of 
combining. We are limited in our inquiry by the strict laws 
to which we have submitted at our setting out. 
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—Circa vilem patulumque morabimur orbem , 

Unde pudor proferre pedem vetat aut opens lex . 

X definition may be very exact, and yet go but a very little 
way towards informing us of the nature Of the thing defined; 
but let the virtue of a definition be what it will, in the order 
of things, it seems rather to follow than to precede our in¬ 
quiry, of which it ought to be considered as the result. It 
must be acknowledged, that the methods of disquisition and 
teaching may be sometimes different, and on very good 
reason undoubtedly; but, for my part, I am convinced that 
the method of teaching which approaches most nearly to the 
method of investigation is incomparably the best; since, not 
content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, it 
leads to the stock on which they grew; it tends to set the 
reader himself in the track of invention, and to direct him 
into those paths in which the author has made his own dis- 
coveries, if he should be so happy as to have made any that 
are valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean by the 
word Taste no more than that faculty or those faculties of 
the mind, which are affected with, or which form a judgment 
of, the works of imagination and the elegant arts. This is, I 
think, the most general idea of that word, and what is the 
least connected with any particular theory. And my point 
in this inquiry is, to find whether there are any principles, on 
which the imagination is affected, so common to all, so ground¬ 
ed and certain, as to supply the means of reasoning satisfac¬ 
torily about them. And such principles of taste I fancy there 
are; however paradoxical it may seem to those, who on a 
superficial view imagine, that there is so great a diversity of 
tastes, both in kind and degree, that nothing can be more in¬ 
determinate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, that are 
conversant about external objects, are the senses; the 
imagination; and the judgment. And first with regard to 
the senses. “We do and we must suppose, that as the con¬ 
formation of their organs are nearly or altogether the same 
in all men, so the manner of perceiving external objects is 
in all men the same, or with little difference* We are 
satisfied that what appears to be light to one eye, appears 
light to another; that what seems sweet to one palate, is 
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sweet; vo another; that what is dart and bitter to this man, 
is likewise dark and bitter to that; and we conclude in the 
same manner of great and little, hard and soft, hot and cold, 
rough and smooth, and indeed of all the natural qualities 
and affections of bodies. If we suffer ourselves to imagine, 
that their senses present to different men different images 
of things, this sceptical proceeding will make every sort of 
reasoning on every subject vain and frivolous, even that 
sceptical reasoning itself which had persuaded us to enter¬ 
tain a doubt concerning the agreement of our perceptions. 
But as there wilt be little doubt that bodies present similar 
images to the whole species, it must necessarily be allowed, 
that the pleasures and the pains which every object excites 
in one man, it must raise in all mankind, whilst it operates 
naturally, simply, and by its proper powers only; for if we 
deny this, we must imagine that the same cause, operating in 
the same manner, and on subjects of the same kind, will pro¬ 
duce different effects; which would be highly absurd. Let 
us first consider this point in the sense of taste, and the 
rather, as the faculty in question has taken its name from that 
sense. All men are agreed to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, 
and aloes bitter; and as they are all agreed in finding these 
qualities in those objects, they do not in the least differ con¬ 
cerning their effects with regard to pleasure and pain. They 
all concur in calling sweetness pleasant, and sourness and 
bitterness unpleasant. Here there is no diversity in their 
sentiments; and that there is not, appears fully from the 
consent of all men in, the metaphors which are taken from 
the sense of taste. A sour temper, bitter expressions, bitter 
curses, a bitter fate, are terms well and strongly understood 
by all. And we are altogether as well understood when we 
say, a sweet disposition, a sweet person, a sweet condition, 
and the like. It is confessed, that custom and some other 
causes have made many deviations from the natural pleasures 
or pains which belong to these several tastes: but then the 
power of distinguishing between the natural and the acquired 
relish remains to the very last. A man frequently comes to 
prefer the taste of tobacco to that of sugar, and the flavour of 
vinegar to that of milk; but this makes no confusion in tastes, 
whilst he is sensible that the tobacco and vinegar are not 
sweet, mid whilst he knows that habit alone has reconciled 
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his palate to these alien pleasures. Even with such a person 
we may speak, and with sufficient precision, concerning tastes* 
But should any man be found who declares, that to him 
tobacco has a taste like sugar, and that he cannot distinguish 
between milk and vinegar; or that tobacco and vinegar are 
sweet, milk bitter, and sugar sour; we immediately conclude 
that the organs of this man are out of order, and that his 
palate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from conferring 
with such a person upon tastes, as from reasoning concerning 
the relations of quantity with one who should deny that all the 
parts together were equal to the whole. We do not call a man 
of this kind wrong in his notions, but absolutely mad. Ex¬ 
ceptions of this sort, in either way, do not at all impeach 
our general rule, nor make us conclude that men have various 
principles concerning the relations of quantity or the taste 
of things. So that when it is said, taste cannot be disputed, 
it can only mean, that no one can strictly answer what plea¬ 
sure or pain some particular man may find from the taste of 
some particular thing. This indeed cannot be disputed; but 
we may dispute, and with sufficient clearness too, concerning 
the things which are naturally pleasing or disagreeable to 
the sense. But when we talk of any peculiar or acquired 
relish, then we must know the habits, the prejudices, or the 
distempers of this particular man, and we must draw our 
conclusion from those. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the taste 
solely. The principle of pleasure derived from sight is the 
same in all. Light is more pleasing than darkness. Sum¬ 
mer, when the earth is clad m green, when the heavens are 
serene and bright, is more agreeable than winter, when every¬ 
thing makes a different appearance. I never remember that 
anything beautiful, whether a man, a beast, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever shown, though it were to a hundred people, that 
they did not all immediately agree that it was beautiful, 
though some might have thought that it fell short of their 
expectation, or that other things were still finer. I believe 
no man thinks a goose to be more beautiful than a swan, or 
imagines that what they call a Friezland hen excels a peacock 
It must be observed too, that the pleasures of the sight are 
not near so complicated, and confused, and altered by un¬ 
natural habits and associations, as the pleasures of the taste 
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are; because the pleasures of the sight more commonly ac¬ 
quiesce in themselves ,* and are not so often altered by con¬ 
siderations which are independent of the sight itself. But 
things do not spontaneously present themselves to the palate 
as they do to the sight; they are generally applied to % 
either as food or as medicine; and, from the qualities which 
they possess for nutritive or medicinal purposes, they often 
form the palate by degrees, and by force of these associations. 
Thus opium is pleasing to Turks, on account of the agreeable 
delirium it produces. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, 
as it diffuses a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. Fermented 
spirits please our common people, because they banish care, 
and all consideration of future or present evils. All of these 
would lie absolutely neglected if their properties had origin¬ 
ally gone no further than the taste; but all these, together 
with tea and coffee, and some other things, have passed from 
the apothecary’s shop to our tables, and were taken for 
health long before they were thought of for pleasure. The 
effect of the drug has made us use it frequently; and fre¬ 
quent use, combined with the agreeable effect, has made the 
taste itself at last agreeable. But this does not in the least 
perplex our reasoning; because we distinguish to the last the 
acquired from the natural relish. In describing the taste of 
an unknown fruit, you would scarcely say that it had a sweet 
and pleasant flavour like tobacco, opium, or garlic, although 
you spoke to those who were in the constant use of these 
drugs, and had great pleasure in them. There is in all men 
a sufficient remembrance of the original natural causes of 
pleasure, to enable them to bring all things offered to their 
senses to that standard, and to regulate their feelings and 
opinions by it.' Suppose one who had so vitiated his palate 
as to take more pleasure in the taste of opium than in that 
of butter or honey, to be presented with a bolus of squills; 
there is hardly any doubt but that; he would prefer the but¬ 
ter or honey to this nauseous morsel, or to any other bitter 
drug to which he had not been accustomed; which proves 
that his palate was naturally like that of other men in all 
things, that it is still like the palate of other men in many 
things, and only vitiated in some particular points. For in 
judging of any new thing, even of a taste similar to that 
which he has been formed by habit to like, he finds his palate 
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affected in a natural manner, and on the common principles. 
Thus the pleasure of all the senses, of the sight, and even of 
the taste, that most ambiguous of the senses, is the same in 
all, high and low, learned and unlearned". 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and pleasures, 
which are presented by the sense; the mind of man possesses 
a sort of creative power of its own; either in representing at 
pleasure the images of things in the order ana manner in 
which they were received by the senses, or in combining 
those images in a new manner, and according to a different 
order. This power is called imagination; and to this belongs 
whatever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the like. But it 
must be observed, that this power of the imagination is in¬ 
capable of producing anything absolutely new; it can only 
vary the disposition of those ideas which it has received from 
the senses. Now the imagination is the most extensive pro¬ 
vince of pleasure and pain, as it is the region of our fears 
and our hopes, and of all our passions that are connected 
with them ; and whatever is calculated to affect the imagin¬ 
ation with these commanding ideas, by force of any original 
natural impression, must have the same power pretty equally 
over all men. For since the imagination is only the repre¬ 
sentation of the senses, it can only be pleased or displeased 
with the images, from the same principle on which the sense 
is pleased or displeased with the realities; and consequently 
there must be just as close an agreement in the imagin¬ 
ations as in the senses of men. A little attention will con¬ 
vince us that this must of necessity be the case. 

But in the imagination, besides the pain or pleasure aris¬ 
ing from the properties of the natural object, a pleasure is 
perceived from the resemblance which the imitation has to 
the original: the imagination, I conceive, can have no pleasure 
but what results from one or other of these causes. And 
these causes operate pretty uniformly upon all men, because 
they operate by principles in nature, and which are not derived 
from any particular habits or advantages. Mr. Locke very 
justly and finely observes of wit, that it is chiefly conversant 
in tracing resemblances: he remarks, at the same time, that 
the business of judgment is rather in finding differences. 
It may perhaps appear, on this supposition, that there is no 
material distinction between the wit and the judgment, as they 
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bolli seem to result from different operations oi the same fa# 
cutty of comparing. But in reality, whether they areor are not 
dependent on the same power of the mind, they differ so very 
materially in many respects, that a perfect union of wit and 
judgment is one of the rarest things in the world. When 
two distinct objects are unlike to each other, it is only what 
we expect; things are in their common way; and therefore they 
make no impression on the imagination: but when two distinct 
objects have a resemblance, we are struck, we attend to them, 
and we are pleased. The mind of man has naturally a far 
greater alacrity and satisfaction in tracing resemblances than 
in searching for differences: because by making resemblances 
we produce new images; we unite, we create, we enlarge our 
stock; but in making distinctions we offer no food at all to 
the imagination; the task itself is more severe and irksome, 
and what pleasure we derive from it is something of a nega¬ 
tive and indirect nature. A piece of news is told me in the 
morning; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fact added to 
my stock, gives me some pleasure. In the evening I find 
there was nothing in it. what do I gain by this, but the dis¬ 
satisfaction to find that I have been imposed upon? Hence it 
is that men are much more naturally inclined to belief than to 
incredulity. And it is upon this principle, that the most ig¬ 
norant and. barbarous nations have frequently excelled in simi¬ 
litudes, comparisons, metaphors, and allegories, who have been 
weak and backward in distinguishing and sorting their ideas. 
And it is for a reason of this kind, that Homer and the Oriental 
writers, though very fond of similitudes, and though they often 
strike out such as are truly admirable, seldom take care to have 
them exact; that is, they are taken with the general resem¬ 
blance, they paint it strongly, and they take no notice of the 
difference which may be found between the things compared. 

How, as the pleasure of resemblance is that which princi¬ 
pally flatters the imagination, all men are nearly equal in this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the things represented or 
compared extends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon experience and observa¬ 
tion, and not on the strength or weakness of any natural fa¬ 
culty ; and it is from this difference in knowledge, that what 
we commonly, though with no great exactness, call a dif¬ 
ference in taste proceeds. A man to whom sculpture is 
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new, sees a barber’s block, or some ordinary piece of statuary < 
he is immediately struck and pleased, because he sees some* 
thing like a human figure; and, entirely taken up with this 
likeness, he does not at all attend to its defects. No person, 
I believe, at the first time of seeing a piece of imitation ever 
did. Some time after, we suppose that this novice lights up* 
on a more artificial work of the same nature ; he now begins 
to l'ook with contempt on what he admired at first; not that 
he admired it even then for its unlikeness to a man, but for 
that general, though inaccurate, resemblance which it bore to 
the human figure. What he admired at different times in 
these so different figures, is strictly the same; and though 
his knowledge is improved, his taste is not altered. Hither¬ 
to his mistake was from a want of knowledge in art, and this 
arose from his inexperience; but he may be still deficient 
from a want of knowledge in nature. For it is possible that 
the man in question may stop here, and that the master¬ 
piece of a great hand may please him no more than the 
middling performance of a vulgar artist: and this not for 
want of better or higher relish, but because all men do not 
observe with sufficient accuracy on the human figure to 
enable them to judge properly of an imitation of it. And 
that the critical taste does not depend upon a superior 
principle in men, but upon superior knowledge, may appear 
from several instances. The story of the ancient painter and 
the shoemaker is very well known. The shoemaker set the 
painter right with regard to some mistakes he had made in 
the shoe of one of his figures, and which the painter, who had 
not made such accurate observations on shoes, and was con¬ 
tent with a general resemblance, had never observed. But 
this was no^ impeachment to the taste of the painter; it 
only showed some want of knowledge in the art of making 
shoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomist had come into 
the painter’s working-room. His piece is in general well 
done, the figure in question in a good attitude, and the parts 
well adjusted to their various movements; vet the anatomist, 
critical in his art, may observe the swell of some muscle not 
quite just in the peculiar action of the figure. Here the 
anatomist observes what the painter had not observed; and 
he passes by what the shoemaker had remarked. But a 
want of the last critical knowledge in anatomy no more re- 
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fleeted on the natural good taste of the painter or of an j 
common observer of his piece, than the want of an exact 
knowledge in the formation of a shoe. A fine piece of a 
decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shown to a 
Turkish emperor; he praised many things, but he observed 
one defect; he observed that the skin did not shrink from 
the wounded part of the neck. The sultan on this occasion, 
though his observation was very just, discovered no more 
natural taste than the painter who executed this piece, or 
than a thousand European connoisseurs, who probably never 
would have made the same observation. His Turkish 
Majesty had indeed been well acquainted with that terrible 
spectacle, which the others could only have represented in 
their imagination. On the subject of their dislike there is 
a difference between all these people, arising from the differ¬ 
ent kinds and degrees of their knowledge; but there is 
something in common to the painter, the shoemaker, the 
anatomist, and the Turkish emperor, the pleasure arising 
from a natural object, so far as each perceives it justly 
imitated; the satisfaction in seeing an agreeable figure; 
the sympathy proceeding from a striking and affecting inci¬ 
dent. So far as taste is natural, it is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the same parity 
may be observed. It is true, that one man is charmed with 
Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly: whilst another is 
transported with the Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to 
children. These two men seem to have a taste very differ¬ 
ent from each other; but in fact they differ very little. In 
both these pieces, which inspire such opposite sentiments, a 
tale exciting admiration is told; both are full of action, both 
are passionate; in both are voyages, battles, triumphs, and 
continual changes of fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis 
perhaps does not understand the refined language of the 
Eneid, who, if it was degraded into the style of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, might feel it in all its energy, on the same prin¬ 
ciple which made him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not shocked with the con¬ 
tinual breaches of probability, the confusion of times, the 
offences against manners, the trampling upon geography,* 
for he knows nothing of geography and chronology, and no 
has never examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
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reads of a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia: wholly taken 
up with so interesting an event, and only solicitous for the 
fate of kis hero, he is not in the least troubled at this ex¬ 
travagant blunder. For why should he be shocked at a 
shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia, who does not know but 
that Bohemia may be an island in the Atlantic ocean P and 
after all, what reflection is this" on the natural good taste of 
the person here supposed ? 

So far then as taste belongs to the imagination, its princi¬ 
ple is the same in all men; there is no difference in' the 
manner of their being affected, nor in the causes of the affec¬ 
tion ; but in the degree there is a difference, which arises 
from two causes principally; either from a greater degree of 
natural sensibility, or from a closer and longer attention to 
the object. To illustrate this by the procedure of the senses, 
in which the same difference is found, let us suppose a very 
smooth marble table to be set before two men; they both 
perceive it to be smooth, and they are both pleased with it 
because of this quality. So far they agree. But suppose 
another, and after that another table, the latter still smoother 
than the former, to be set before them. It is now very pro¬ 
bable that these men, who are so agreed upon what is smooth, 
and in the pleasure from thence, will disagree when they 
come to settle which table has the advantage in point of 
polish. Here is indeed the great difference between tastes, 
When men come to compare the excess or diminution of things 
which are judged by degree and not by measure. Hor is it 
easy, when such a difference arises, to settle the point, if the 
excess or diminution be not glaring. If we differ in opinion 
about two quantities, we can have recourse to a commen 
measure, which may decide the question with the utmost ex¬ 
actness; and this, I take it, is what gives mathematical 
knowledge a greater certainty than any other. But in 
things whose excess is not judged by greater or smaller, as 
smoothness and roughness, hardness and softness, darkness 
and light, the shades of colours, all these are very easily dis¬ 
tinguished when the difference is any way considerable, but 
not when it is minute, for want of some common measures, 
which perhaps may never come to be discovered. In these 
nice cases, supposing the acuteness of the sense equal, the 
greater attention ana habit in such things will have the ad* 
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vantage. In the question about the tables, the marble- 
polisher will unquestionably determine the most accurately. 
But notwithstanding this want of a common medaure for 
settling many disputes relative to the senses, and their repre¬ 
sentative the imagination, we find that the principles are the 
same in all, and that there is no disagreement until we come 
to examine into the pre-eminence or difference of things, 
which brings us within the province of the judgment. 

So long as we are conversant with the sensible qualities 
of things, hardly any more than the imagination seems con¬ 
cerned; little more also than the imagination seems con¬ 
cerned when the passions are represented, because by the 
force of natural sympathy they are felt in all men without 
any recourse to reasoning, and their justness recognised in 
every breast.. Love, grief, fear, anger, jov, all these passions 
have, in their turns, affected every mind; and they do not 
affect it in an arbitrary or casual manner, but upon certain, 
natural, and uniform principles. But as many of the works 
of imagination are not confined to the representation of 
sensible objects, nor to efforts upon the passions, but ex¬ 
tend themselves to the manners, the characters, the actions, 
and designs of men, their relations, their virtues and vices, 
they come within the province of the judgment, which is im¬ 
proved by attention, and by the habit of reasoning. All 
these make a very considerable part of what are considered 
as the objects of taste; and Horace sends us to the schools 
of philosophy and the world for our instruction in’ them. 
Whatever certainty is to be acquired in morality and the sci¬ 
ence of life; just the same degree of certainty have we in what 
relates to them in the works of imitation. Indeed it is for 
the most part in our skill in manners, and in the observances 
of time and place, and of decency in general, which is only 
to be learned in those schools to which Horace recommends 
us, that what is called taste, by way of distinction, consists; 
and which is in reality no other than a more refined judg¬ 
ment. On the whole it appears to me, that what is called 
taste, in its most general acceptation, is not a simple idea, but 
is partly made up of a perception of the primary pleasures 
of sense, of the secondary pleasures of the imagination, and 
of the conclusions of the reasoning facility, concerning the 
various relations of these, and concerning the human passions, 
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manners, and actions. Al. this is requisite to form taste, 
and the ground-work of aL these is the same in the human 
mind; for as the senses are the great originals of all our 
ideas, and consequently of all our pleasures, if they are hot 
uncertain and arbitrary, the whole ground-work of taste is 
common to all, and therefore there is a sufficient foundation 
for a conclusive reasoning on these matters. 

Whilst we consider taste merely according to its nature 
and species, we shall find its principles entirely uniform; 
but tne degree in which these principles prevail, in the 
several individuals of mankind, is altogether as different as 
the principles themselves are similar. For sensibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compose what we 
commonly call a taste, vary exceedingly in various people. 
From a defect in the former of these qualities arises a want 
of taste; a weakness in the latter constitutes a wrong or a 
bad one. There are some men formed with feelings so 
blunt, with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, that they can 
hardly be said to be awake during the whole course of their 
lives. Upon such persons the most striking objects make 
but a faint and obscure impression. There are others so 
continually in the agitation of gross and merely sensual 
pleasures, or so occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or 
so heated in the chase of honours and distinction, that their 
minds, which had been used continually to the storms of 
these violent and tempestuous passions, can hardly be put 
in motion by the delicate and refined play of the imagina¬ 
tion. These men, though from a different cause, become as 
stupid and insensible as the former; but whenever either of 
these happen to be struck with any natural elegance or 
greatness, or with these qualities in any work of art, they 
are moved upon the same principle. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judgment. And 
this may arise from a natural weakness of understanding, (in 
whatever the strength of that faculty may consist,) or, which 
is much more commonly the case, it may arise from a want 
of proper and well-directed exercise, which alone can make 
it strong and ready. Besides that ignorance, inattention, 
prejudice, rashness, levity, obstinacy, in short, all these 
passions, and all those vices, which pervert the judgment in 
other matters, prejudice it no less in this its more refined and 
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e/ogant province. These causes produce different opinions 
upon everything which is an object of the understanding, 
without inducing us to suppose that there are no settled 
principles of reason. And indeed, on the whole, one may ob¬ 
serve, that there is rather less difference upon matters of 
taste among mankind, than upon most of those which depend 
upon the naked reason; and that men are far better agreed 
on the excellency of a description in Virgil, than on the truth 
or falsehood of a theory of Aristotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may be called a 
good taste, does in a great measure depend upon sensibility; 
because, if the mind has no bent to the pleasures of the im¬ 
agination, it will never apply itself sufficiently to works of 
that species to acquire a competent knowledge in them. But, 
though a degree of sensibility is requisite to form a good 
judgment, yet a good judgment does not necessarily arise 
from a quick sensibility of pleasure ; it frequently happens 
that a very poor judge, merely by force of a greater com- 
plexional sensibility, is more affected by a very poor piece, 
than the best judge by the most perfect; for as everything 
new, extraordinary, grand, or passionate, is well calculated to 
affect such a person, and that the faults do not affect him, 
his pleasure is more pure and unmixed; and as it is merely a 
pleasure of the imagination, it is much higher than any which 
is derived from a rectitude of the judgment; the judgment is 
for the greater part employed in throwing stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the imagination, in dissipating the scenes of its 
enchantment, and in tying us down to the disagreeable yoke 
of our reason: for almost the only pleasure that men have in 

a ng better than others, consists in a sort of conscious 
and superiority, which arises from thinking rightly; but 
then, this is an indirect pleasure, a pleasure which does not 
immediately result from the object which is under contem¬ 
plation. In the morning of our days, when the senses are 
unworn and tender, when the whole man is awake in every 
part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upon all the objects that 
surround us, how lively at that time are our sensations, but 
how false and inaccurate the judgments we form of things ? 
I despair of ever receiving the same degree of pleasure from 
the most excellent performances of genius, which I felt at 
that age from pieces which ray present judgment regards, as 
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trifling and contemptible. Every trivial cause of pleasure is 
apt to affect the man of too sanguine a complexionhis ap¬ 
petite is too keen to suffer his taste to be delicate; and he u 
in all respects what Ovid says of himself in love,* 

Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis, 

1 Et temper causa est, cur ego semper amem. 

One of this character can never be a refined judge; never 
what the comic poet calls elegam formarum spectator. The 
excellence and force of a composition must always be imper¬ 
fectly estimated from its effect on the minds oi any, except 
we inow the temper and character of those minds. The 
most powerful effects of poetry and music have been dis¬ 
played, and perhaps are still displayed, where these arts are 
out in a very low and imperfect state. The rude hearer is 
affected by the principles which operate in these arts even 
in their rudest condition; and he is not skilful enough to 
perceive the defects. But as the arts advance towards 
their "perfection, the science of criticism advances with equal 
pace, and the pleasure of judges is frequently interrupted 
by the faults which are discovered in the most finished 
compositions. 

Before I leave this subject I cannot help.taking notice of 
an opinion which many persons entertain, as if the taste 
were a separate faculty of the mind, and distinct from the 
judgment and imagination; a species of instinct, by which 
we are struck naturally, and at the first glance, without any 
previous reasoning, with the excellencies, or the defects, of 
a composition. So far as the imagination and the passions 
are concerned, I believe it true, that the reason is little con¬ 
sulted ; but where disposition, where decorum, where con- 
gruity are concerned, in short, wherever the best taste 
differs from the worst, I am convinced that the understand¬ 
ing operates, and nothing else; and its operation is in 
reality far from being always sudden, or, when it is sudden, 
it is often far from being right. Men of the best taste, by 
consideration, come frequently to change these early and 
precipitate judgments, which the mind, from its aversion to 
neutrality and douht, loves to form on the spot. It is 
known that the taste (whatever it is) is improved exactly 
as we improve our judgment, by extending our knowledge, 
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bv a steady attention to our object, and by frequent exer¬ 
cise. They who have-not taken these methods, if their 
taste decides quickly, it* is always uncertainly; and their 
quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, and 
not to any sudden irradiation, that in a moment dispels all 
darkness from their minds. But they who have cultivated 
that species of knowledge which makes the object of taste, 
by degrees, and habitually, attain not only a soundness, but 
a readiness of judgment, as men do by the same methods on 
all other occasions. At first they are obliged to spell, but 
at last they read with ease and with celerity; but this celerity 
of its operation is no proof that the taste is a distinct faculty. 
Nobody, I believe, has attended the course of a discussion, 
which turned upon matters within the sphere of mere naked 
reason, but must have observed the extreme readiness with 
which the whole process of the argument is carried on, the 
grounds discovered, the objections raised and answered, and 
the conclusions drawn from premises, with a quickness alto¬ 
gether as great as the taste can be supposed to work with; 
and yet where nothing but plain reason either is or can be 
suspected to operate. To multiply principles for every differ¬ 
ent appearance, is useless, and unpnilosophical too in a high 
degree. 

This matter might be pursued much further; but it is not 
the extent of the subject which must prescribe our bounds, 
for what subject does not branch out to infinity ? It is the 
nature of our particular scheme, and the single point of 
view in which we consider it, which ought to put a stop to 
our researches. 


PAET I. 

SECTION I.—NOVELTY. 

The first and the simplest emotion which we discover in 
the human mind, is Curiosity. By curiosity, I mean what¬ 
ever desire we have for, or whatever pleasure we take in, 
novelty. We see children perpetually running from place 
to place, to hunt out something new; they catch with great 
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eagerness, and with very little choice, at whatever tomes be. 
fore them; their attention is engaged by everything, because 
everything has, in that stage of life, the charm of novelty to 
recommend it. But as those things, which engage us merely 
by their novelty, cannot attach us for any length of time, 
curiosity is the most superficial of all the affections; it 
changes its object perpetually, it has an appetite which is 
very sharp, but very easily satisfied; and it has always an 
appearance of giddiness, restlessness, and anxiety. Curiosity, 
from its nature, is a very active principle; it quickly runs 
over the greatest part of its objects, and soon exhausts the 
variety which is commonly to be met with in nature; the 
same things make frequent returns, and they return witL 
less and less of any agreeable effect. In short, the occur¬ 
rences of life, by the time we come to know it a little, would 
be incapable of affecting the mind with any other sensations 
than those of loathing and weariness, if many things were 
not adapted to affect the mind by means of other powers be¬ 
sides novelty in them, and of other passions besides curiosity 
in ourselves. These powers and passions shall be considered 
in their place. But whatever these powers are, or upon 
what principle soever they affect the mind, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should not be exerted in those things 
which a daily and vulgar use have brought into a stale un¬ 
affecting familiarity. Some degree of novelty must be one 
of the materials in every instrument which works upon the 
mind; and curiosity blends itself more or less with all oui 
passiqps. 

SECT. II.—PAIN AND PLEASURE. 

It seems then necessary towards moving the passions of 
people advanced in life to any considerable degree, that the 
objects designed for that purpose, besides their being in 
some measure new, should be capable of exciting pain or 
pleasure from other causes. Pain and pleasure are simple 
ideas, incapable of definition. People are not liable to be 
mistaken in their feelings, but they are very frequently 
wrong in the names they give them, and in their reasonings 
about them. Many are of opinion, that pain arises neces¬ 
sarily from the removal of some pleasure; as they think 
pleasure does from the ceasing or diminutipp of some paiq* 
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Bor my part, I am rather inclined to imagine, that pain and 
pleasure, in their most simple and natural manner of affect¬ 
ing, are each of a positive nature, and by no means neces¬ 
sarily dependent on each other for their existence. The 
human mmd is often, and I think it is for the most part, in 
a state neither of pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of 
indifference. When I am carried from this state into a 
state of actual pleasure, it does not appear necessary that I 
should pass through the medium of any sort of pain. If in 
such a state of indifference, or ease, or tranquillity, or call it 
what you please, you were to be suddenly entertained with 
a concert of music; or suppose some object of a fine shape, 
and bright, lively colours, to be presented before you; or 
imagine your smell is gratified with the fragrance of a rose; 
or if without any previous thirst you were to drink of some 
pleasant kind of wine, or to taste of some sweetmeat with¬ 
out being hungry; in all the several senses, of hearing, 
smelling, and tasting, you undoubtedly find a pleasure; yet 
if I inquire into the state of your mind previous to these 
gratifications, you will hardly tell me that they found you in 
any kind of pain; or, having satisfied these several, senses 
with their several pleasures, will you say that any pain has 
succeeded, though the pleasure is absolutely over P Suppose, 
on the othor hand, a man in the same state of indifference, 
to receive a violent blow, or to drink of some bitter potion, 
or to have his ears wounded with some harsh and grating 
sound; here is no removal of pleasure; and yet here is felt 
in every sense which is affected, a pain very distinguishable. 
It may be said, perhaps, that the pain in these cases had its 
rise from the removal of the pleasure which the man enjoyed 
before, though that pleasure was of so low a degree as to be 
perceived only by the removal. But this seems to me a 
subtilty, that is not discoverable in nature. Bor if, previous 
to the pain, I do not feel any actual pleasure, I have no 
reason to judge that any such thing exists; since pleasure 
is only pleasure as it is felt. The same may be said of pain, 
and witn equal reason. I can never persuade myself that 
pleasure and pain are mere relations, which can only exist 
as they are contrasted; but I think I can discern clearly 
that there are positive pains and pleasures, which do not at 
all depend upon each other. Nothing is more certain to 
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my own feelings than this. There is nothing which I can 
distinguish in my mind with more clearness than the three 
states, of indifference, of pleasure, and of pain. Every one 
of these I can perceive without any sort oi idea of its rela¬ 
tion to anything else. Caius is afflicted with a fit of the 
colic; this man is actually in pain; stretch Caius upon the 
rack, he will feel a much greater pain: but does this pain of 
the rack arise from the removal of any pleasure ? or is the 
fit of the colic a pleasure or a pain, just as we are pleased 
to consider it ? 

SECT. III.—THE DIEFEBENCE BETWEEN THE BEMOVAL OE 
PAIN, AND POSITIVE PLEASIJEE. 

We shall carry this proposition yet a step farther. We 
shall venture to propose, that pain and pleasure are not only 
not necessarily dependent for their existence on their mu¬ 
tual diminution or removal, but that, in reality, the diminu¬ 
tion or ceasing of pleasure does not Operate like positive 
pain; and that the removal or diminution of pain, in its 
effect, has very little resemblance to positive pleasure. 1 The 
former of these propositions will, I believe, be much more 
readily allowed than the latter; because it is very evident 
that pleasure, when it has run its career, sets us down very 
nearly where it found us. Pleasure of every kind quickly 
satisfies; and when it is over, we relapse into indifference, or 
rather we fall into a soft tranquillity, which is tinged with the 
agreeable colour of the former sensation. I own it is not at 
first view so apparent, that the removal of a great pain does 
not resemble positive pleasure; but let us recollect in what 
state we have round our minds upon escaping some imminent 
danger, or on being released from the severity of some cruel 
pain. We have on such occasions found, if 1 am not much 
mistaken, the temper of our minds in a tenor very remote 
from that which attends the presence of positive pleasure; 
we have found them in a state of much sobriety, impressed 
with a sense of awe, in a sort of tranquillity shadowed with 

1 Mr. Locke [Essay on the Human Understanding, 1. ii. c. 20, sect 
16} thinks that the removal or lessening of a pain is considered and oper¬ 
ates as a pleasure, and the loss or diminishing of pleasure as a pain. It 
is this opinion which we consider here. 
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horror; The fashion of the countenance and the gesture of 
the body on such occasions is so correspondent to this state 
of mind, that any person^ a stranger to the cause of the ap¬ 
pearance, would rather judge us under some consternation, 
than in the enjoyment of anything like positive pleasure, 

*Qc 8" or* av8p arrj irvKivT) 8<rr* Ivi ir&rpy 

Q&ra ttaraKTuvaQy aWtop i^ixero Otjfiov, 

'Avdpdc is dtpveiou, &ap(3os 8’ l\ iL efoopoutvrac. 

Iliad. Q. 480. 

As when a wretch, who, conscious of nis crime, 

Pursued for murder from his native clime, 

Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amazed; 

All gaze, all wonder! 

This striking appearance of the man whom,Homer sup* 
poses to have just escaped an imminent danger, the sort of 
mixed passion of terror and surprise, with which he affects 
the spectators, paints very strongly the manner in which we 
find ourselves affected upon occasions any way similar. For 
when we have suffered from any violent emotion, the mind 
naturally continues in something like the same condition, 
after the cause which first produced it has ceased to operate. 
The tossing of the sea remains after the storm; and when 
this remain of horror has entirely subsided, all the passion, 
which the accident raised, subsides along with it; and the 
mind returns to its usual state of indifference. In short, 
pleasure (I mean anything either in the inward sensation, 
or in the outward appearance, like pleasure from a positive 
cause) has never, I imagine, its origin from the removal of 
pain or danger. 

SECT. IV. — OE DELIGHT AND PLEASUBE, AS OPPOSED TO 
EACH OTHEB. 

But shall we therefore say, that the removal of pain or 
its diminution is always simply painful ? or affirm that the 
cessation or the lessening of pleasure is always attended 
itself with a pleasure ? By no means. What 1 advance is 
no more than this; first, that there are pleasures and pains 
of a positive and independent nature: .and, secondly, that 
the feeling which results from the ceasing* or diminution of 
pain does not bear a sufficient resemblance to positive 
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pleasure, to hare it considered as of the same nature, or to 
entitle it to be known by the same name; and, thirdly, that 
upon the same principle the removal or qualification of plea¬ 
sure has no resemblance to positive pain. It is certain that 
the former feeling (the removal or moderation of pain) has 
something in it far from distressing or disagreeable in its 
nature. This feeling, in many cases so agreeable, but in all 
so different from positive pleasure, has no name which I 
know; but that hmderg not its being a very real one, and 
very different from all others. It is most certain that every 
species of satisfaction or pleasure, how different soever in 
its manner of affecting, is of a positive nature in the mind of 
him who feels it. The affection is undoubtedly positive; 
but the cause may be, as in this case it certainly is, a Bort 
of Privation. And it is very reasonable that we should 
distinguish by some term two things so distinct in nature, 
as a pleasure that is such simply, and without any relation, 
from that pleasure which cannot exist without a relation, 
md that too a relation to pain. Very extraordinary it 
•irould be, if these affections, so distinguishable in their 
muses, so different in their effects, should be confounded 
with each other, because vulgar use has ranged them under 
Ihe same general title. Whenever I have occasion to speak 
of this species of relative pleasure, I call it Delight; and I 
shall take the best care I can to use that word m no other 
sense. I am satisfied the word is not commonly used in 
this appropriated signification; but I thought it better to 
take up a word already known, and to limit its signification, 
than to introduce a new one, which would not perhaps in¬ 
corporate so well with the language. I should never have 
presumed the least alteration in our words, if the nature of 
the language, framed for the purposes of business rather than 
those of philosophy, and the nature of my subject, that leads 
me out of the common track of discourse, did not in a 
manner necessitate me to it. I shall make use of this 
liberty with all possible caution. As I make use of the 
word Delight to express the sensation which accompanies 
the removal of pain or danger; so when I speak of positive 
pleasure, I shall hr the most part call it simply Pleasure. 
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SECT. V.—JOT AND QUIET 

It must be observed, that the cessation of pleasure affects 
the mind three ways. If it simply ceases, after having con¬ 
tinued a proper time, the effect is indifference; if it be 
abruptly broken off, there ensues an uneasy sense called 
disappointment; if the object be so totally lost that there is 
no chance of enjoying it again, a passion arises in the mind, 
which is called grief. Now there is none of these, not even 
grief, which is the most violent, that I think has any re¬ 
semblance to positive pain. The person who grieves, suffers 
his passion to grow upon him; he indulges it, he loves it: 
but this never happens in the case' of actual pain, which no 
man ever willingly endured for any considerable time. 
That grief should be willingly endured, though far from a 
simply pleasing sensation, is not so difficult to be under¬ 
stood. It is the nature of grief to keep its object per¬ 
petually in its eye, to present it in its most pleasurable 
views, to repeat ail the circumstances that attend it. even to 
the last minuteness; to go back to every particular enjoy¬ 
ment, to dwell upon each, and to find a thousand new per¬ 
fections in all, that were not sufficiently understood before; 
in grief, the pleasure is still uppermost; and the affliction 
we suffer has no resemblance to absolute pain, which is al¬ 
ways odious, and which we endeavour to shake off as soon 
as possible. The Odyssey of Homer, which abounds with 
so many natural and affecting images, has none more striking 
than those which Menelaus raises of the calamitous fate of 
his friends, and his own manner of feeling it. He owns, 
indeed, that he often gives himself some intermission from 
such melancholy reflections; but he observes, too, that, me** 
•anclioly as they are, they give him pleasure. 

*AXX* IfurriQ iravrag plv ddvpoptvog ical 6.\ivu»v f 
IloXXdicic bv peyapoim tcaOrjuevog JjpiTeoouTiv, 

"AXXore pkv rt y6ip <ppeva rtpiropcu, a\Aore d’ avr$ 

Tlavopat • alrptjpog dt Kopog k pvt polo y&oto. 

Horn. Od. A. 100. 

Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Regardful of the friendly dues 1 owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear, 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
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On the other hand, when we recover our health, when we 
escape an imminent danger, is it with joy that we are 
affected ? The sense on these occasions is far from that 
smooth and voluptuous satisfaction which the assured pro¬ 
spect of pleasure bestows. The delight which arises from the 
modifications, of pain confesses the stock from whence it 
sprung, in its solid, strong, and severe nature. 

SECT. VI.—OE THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SELE- 
PRESEEVATION. 

Most of the ideas which are capable of making a power¬ 
ful impression on the mind, whether simply of Pain or 
Pleasure, or of the modifications of those, may be reduced 
very nearly to these two heads, self-preservation and society ; 
to the ends of one or the other of which all our passions are 
calculated to answer. The passions which concern self- 
preservation, turn mostly on pain or danger. The ideas of 
pain y sickness , and death , fill the mind with strong emotions 
of horror; but life and health , though they put us in a 
capacity of being affected with pleasure, make no such im¬ 
pression by the simple enjoyment. The passions therefore 
which are conversant about the preservation of the indi¬ 
vidual turn chiefly on pain and danger , and they are the 
most powerful of all the passions. 

* SECT. VII.—OP THE SUBLIME. 

Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of pain 
and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or 
is conversant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner 
analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime ; that is, it is 
productive of the strongest emotion which the mind is capable 
of feeling. I say the strongest emotion, because I am satis¬ 
fied the ideas of pain are much more powerful than those 
which enter on the part of pleasure. W ithout all doubt, the 
torments which we may be made to suffer are much greater 
in their effect on the body and mind, than any pleasures which 
the moat learned voluptuary could suggest, or than the live¬ 
liest imagination, and the most sound and exquisitely sensible 
body, could enjoy. Nay, I am in great doubt whether any 
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man could be found, who would earn a life of the most per¬ 
fect satisfaction , at the price of ending it in the torments, 
which justice inflicted in a few hours on the late unfortunate 
regicide in France. But as pain is stronger in its operation 
than pleasure, so death is in general a much more affecting 
idea than pain; because there are very few pains, however 
exquisite, which are not preferred to death: nay, what gener¬ 
ally makes pain itself, if I may say so, more painful, is, that 
it is considered as an emissary of this king of terrors. When 
danger or pain press too nearly, they are incapable of giving 
any delight, and are simply terrible ; but at certain distances, 
and with certain modifications, they may be, and they are, 
delightful, as we every day experience. The cause of this I 
shall endeavour to investigate hereafter. 

SECT. Till.—OE THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SOCIETY. 

The other head under which I class our passions, is that 
of society , which may be divided into two sorts. 1 . The so¬ 
ciety of the sexes , which answers the purpose of propagation; 
and next, that more general society , which we have with men 
and with other animals, and which we may in some sort be 
said to have even with the inanimate world. The passions 
belonging to the preservation of the individual turn wholly 
on pain and danger: those which belong to generation have 
their origin in gratifications and pleasures; the pleasure most 
directly belonging to this purpose is of a lively character, 
rapturous and violent, and confessedly the highest pleasure 
of sense; yet the absence of this so great an enjoyment Bcarce 
amounts to an uneasiness; and, except at particular times,' I 
do not think it affects at all. "When men describe in what 
manner they are affected by pain and danger, they do not 
dwell on the pleasure of health and the comfort of security, 
and then lament the loss of these satisfactions: the whole 
turns upon the actual pains and horrors which they endure. 
But if you listen to the complaints of a forsaken lover, you 
observe that he insists largely on the pleasures which he en¬ 
joyed, or hoped to enjoy, and on the perfection of the object 
of his desires; it is the loss which is always uppermost in his 
mind. The violent effects produced by love, which has some¬ 
times been even wrought up to madness, is no objection to 
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the rule which we seek to establish. When men have suffer¬ 
ed their imaginations to be long affected with any idea, it so 
wholly engrosses them as to shut out by degrees almost every 
other, and to break down every partition of the mind which 
would confine it. Any idea is sufficient for the purpose, as 
is evident from the infinite variety of causes, which give rise 
to madness: but this at most can only prove, that the passion 
of love is capablewof producing very extraordinary effects, not 
that its extraordinary emotions have any connexion with 
positive pain. 

SECT. IX.—THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

THE PASSIONS BELONGING 'TO SELF-PRESERVATION, AND 

THOSE WHICH REGARD THE SOCIETY OF THE SEXES. 

The final cause of the difference in character between the 
passions which regard self-preservation, and those which are 
directed to the multiplication of the species, will illustrate 
the foregoing remarks yet further; and it is, I imagine, 
worthy of observation even upon its own account. As the 
performance of our duties of every kind depends upon life, 
and the performing them with vigour and efficacy depends 
upon health, we are very strongly affected with whatever 
threatens the destruction of either: but as we were not 
made to acquiesce in life and health, the simple enjoyment 
of them is not attended with any real pleasure, lest, satisfied 
with that, we should give ourselves over to indolence and 
inaction. On the other hand, the generation of mankind is 
a great purpose, and it is requisite that men should be 
animated to the pursuit of it by some great incentive. It 
is therefore attended with a very high pleasure; but as it is 
by no means designed to be our constant business, it is not 
fit that the absence of this pleasure should be attended with 
any considerable pain. The difference between men and 
brutes, in this point, seems to be remarkable. Men are at 
all times pretty equally disposed to the pleasures of love, 
because they are to be guided by reason in the time and 
manner of indulging them. Had any great pain arisen 
from the want of this satisfaction, reason, I am afraid, would 
find great difficulties in the performance of its office. But 
brutes, who obey laws, in the execution of which their own 
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reason nas but little share, hare their stated seasons; at 
such times it is not improbable that the sensation from the 
want is very troublesome, because the end must be then 
answered, or be missed in many, perhaps for ever; as the 
inclination returns only with its season. 

SECT. X.—OF BEAUTY. 

Tee passion which belongs to generation, merely as such, 
is lust only. This is evident in brutes, whose passions are 
more unmixed, and which pursue their purposes more 
directly than ours. The only distinction they observe with 
regard to their mates, is that of sex. It is true, that they 
stick severally to their own species in preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine, does not arise from 
any sense of beauty which they find in their Bpecies, as Mr. 
Addison supposes, but from a law of some other kind, to 
which they are subject; and this we may fairly conclude, 
from their apparent want of choice amongst those objects 
to which the barriers of their species have confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater variety 
and intricacy of relation, connects with the general passion 
the idea of some social qualities, which direct and heighten 
the appetite which he has in common with all other animals; 
and as he is not designed like them to live at large, it is fit 
that he should have something to create a preference, and 
fix his choice; and this in general should be some sensible 
quality; as no other can so quickly, so powerfully, or so 
surely produce its effect. The object therefore of this 
mixed passion, which we call love, is the beauty of the sex. 
Men are carried to the sex in general, as it is the sex, and 
by the common law of nature; but they are attached to 
particulars by personal beauty. I call beauty a social quality; 
for where women and men, and not only they, but when 
other animals give us a sense of joy and pleasure in behold¬ 
ing them, (and there are many that do so,) they inspire us 
with sentiments of tenderness and affection towards their 
persons; we like to have them near us, and we enter will¬ 
ingly into a kind of relation with them, unless we should 
have strong reasons to the contrary. But to what end, in 
many cases, this was designed, I am unable to discover; for 
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I see m greater reason for a connexion between man and 
several animals who are attired in so engaging a manner, 
than between him and some others who entirely want this 
attraction, or possess it in ,a far weaker degree. But it is 
probable, .that Providence did not make even this distinction, 
but with a view to some great end; though we cannot per* 
ceive distinctly what it is, as his wisdom is not our wisdom, 
nor our ways his ways. 

SECT. XI.—SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

The second branch of the social passions is that which 
administers to society in general. With regard to this, I 
observe, that society, merely as society, without any parti¬ 
cular heightenings, gives us no positive pleasure in the 
enjoyment; but absolute and entire solitude , that is, the 
total and perpetual exclusion from all society, is as great a 
positive pain as can almost be conceived. Therefore in the 
balance between the pleasure of general society , and the 
pain of absolute solitude, pain is the predominant idea. But 
the pleasure of any particular social enjoyment outweighs 
very considerably the uneasiness caused by the want of that 

E articular enjoyment; so that the strongest sensations re- 
itive to the habitudes of particular society are sensations of 
pleasure. Grood company, lively conversations, and the 
endearments of friendship, fill the mind with great pleasure; 
a temporary solitude, on the other hand, is itself agreeable. 
This may perhaps prove that we are creatures designed for 
contemplation as well as action; since solitude as well as 
society has its pleasures; as from the former observation 
we may discern, that an entire life of solitude contradicts 
the purposes of our being, since death itself is scarcely an 
idea of more terror. 

SECT. XII.—SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND AMBITION. 

TJndeb this denomination of society, the passions are of a 
complicated kipd, and branch out into a variety of forms, 
agreeably to that variety of ends they are to serve in the 
great chain of society. The three principal links in this 
chain are sympathy , imitation , and ambition. 
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SECT. XIII.—SYMPATHY. 

It is by the first of these passions that we enter into the 
concerns of others; that we are moved as they are mo'ed, 
and are never suffered to be indifferent spectators of almost 
anything which -men can do or suffer. For sympathy must 
be considered as a sort of substitution, by which we are put 
into the place of another man, and affected in many respects 
as he is affected; so that this passion may either partake of 
the nature of those which regard self-preservation, and turn¬ 
ing upon pain may be a source of the sublime; or it may 
turn upon ideas or pleasure; and then whatever has been 
said of the social affections, whether they regard society in 
general, or only some particular inodes of it, may be applica¬ 
ble here. It is by this principle chiefly that poetry, paint¬ 
ing, and .other affecting arts, transfuse their passions from 
one breast to another, and are often capable of grafting a 
delight on wretchedness, misery, and death itself. It is a 
common observation, that objects which in the reality would 
shock, are in tragical, and such like representations, the 
source of a very high species of pleasure. This, taken as a 
fact, has been the cause of much reasoning. The satisfac¬ 
tion has been commonly attributed, first, to the comfort we 
receive in considering that so melancholy a story is no more 
than a fiction; and, next, to the contemplation of our own 
freedom from the evils which we see represented. I am 
afraid it is a practice much too common in. inquiries of this 
nature, to attribute the cause of feelings which merely arise 
from the mechanical structure of our bodies, or from the 
natural frame and constitution of our minds, to certain con¬ 
clusions of the reasoning faculty on the objects presented to 
us; for I should imagine, that the influence of reason in 
producing our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is 
commonly believed. 

SECT. XIY.—THE EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY IN THE 
DISTRESSES OF OTHERS. 

To examine this point concerning the effect of tragedy in 
a proper manner, we must previously consider how we are 
affected by the feelings of our fellow-creatures in circ 
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ptances of real distress. I am convinced we have a degree 
of delight, and that no small one, in the real misfortunes and 
pains of others; for let the affection be what it will in ap¬ 
pearance, if it does not make us shun such objects, if on the 
contrary it induces us to approach them, if it makes us 
dwell upon them, in this case I conceive we must have a de¬ 
light or pleasure of some species or other in contemplating 
objects of this kind. Do we not read the authentic histories 
of scenes of this nature with as much pleasure as romances 
or poems, where the incidents are fictitious ? The prosperity 
of no empire, nor the grandeur of no king, can so agreeably 
affect in the reading, as the ruin of the state of Macedon, 
and the distress of its unhappy prince. Such a catastrophe 
touches us in history as much as the destruction of Troy 
does in fable. Our delight, in cases of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the sufferer be some excellent person 
who sinks under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 
both virtuous characters; but we are more deeply affected 
by the violent death of the one, and the ruin of the great 
cause he adhered to, than with the deserved triumphs and 
uninterrupted prosperity of the other; for terror is a passion 
which always produces delight when it does not press too 
closely j and pity is a passion accompanied with pleasure, 
because it arises from love and social affection. Whenever 
we are formed by nature to any active purpose, the passion 
which animates us to it is attended with delight, or a pleasure 
of some kind, let the subject-matter be what it will; and as 
our Creator has designed that we should be united by the 
bond of sympathy, he has strengthened that bond by a pro¬ 
portionable delight; and there most where our sympathy is 
most wanted,—in the distresses of others. If this passion 
was simply painful, we would shun with the greatest care all 
persons and places that could excite such a passion; as some, 
who are so far gone in indolence as not to endure any strong 
impression, actually do. But the case is widely different 
with the greater part of mankind; there is no spectacle we 
so eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon and grievous 
calamity; so that whether the misfortune is before our eyes, 
or whether they are turned back to it in history, it always 
touches with delight. This is not an unmixed delight, but 
blended with no small uneasiness. The delight we have in 
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sucli things, hinders us from shunning scenes of miseiw ; and 
the pain we feel prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving 
those who suffer; and all this antecedent to any reasoning, 
by an instinct that works us to its own purposes without 
our concurrence. 

SECT. XV.—OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 

It is thus in real calamities. In imitated distresses the 
only difference is the pleasure resulting from the effects of 
imitation ; for it is never so perfect, but we can perceive it 
is imitation, and on that principle are somewhat pleased with 
it. And indeed in some cases we derive as much or more 
pleasure from that source than from the thing itself. But 
then I imagine we shall he much mistaken, it we attribute 
any considerable part of our satisfaction in tragedy to the 
consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its representations 
no realities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and the 
farther it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more per¬ 
fect is its power. But be its power of what kind it will, it 
never approaches to what it represents. Choose a day on 
which to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy 
we have; appoint the most favourite actors; spare no cost 
upon the scenes and decorations, unite the greatest efforts of 
poetry, painting, and music; and when you have collected 
your audience, just at the moment when their minds are 
erect with expectation, let it be reported that a state criminal 
of high rank is on the point of being executed in the adjoin¬ 
ing square; in a moment the emptiness of the theatre would 
demonstrate the comparative weakness of the imitative arts, 
and proclaim the triumph of the real sympathy. I believe 
that this notion of our having a simple pain in the reality, 
yet a delight in the representation, arises from hence, that 
we do not sufficiently distinguish what we would by no 
means choose to do, from what we should be eager enough 
to see if it was once done. "We delight in seeing things, 
which, bo far from doing, our heartiest wishes would be to 
see redressed. This noble capital, the pride of England and 
of Europe, I believe no man is so strangely wicked as to 
desire to see destroyed by a conflagration or an earthquake, 
though he should he removed himself to the greatest distant 
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from the danger. But suppose such a fatal accident to have 
happened, what numbers from all parts would crowd to be¬ 
hold the ruins, and amongst many who would have been con¬ 
tent never to have seen London in its glory! Nor is it, either 
in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity from them which 
produces our delight; in my own mind I can discover no¬ 
thing like it, I apprehend that this mistake is owing to a 
sort of sophism, by which we are frequently imposed upon; 
it arises from our not distinguishing between what is indeed 
a necessary condition to our doing or suffering anything in 
general, and what is the cause of some particular act. If a 
man kills me with a sword, it is a necessary condition to 
this .that we should have been both of us alive before the 
fact; and yet it would be absurd to say, that our being both 
living creatures was the cause of his crime and of my death. 
So it is certain, that it is absolutely necessary my life should 
be out of any imminent hazard, before I can take a delight 
in the sufferings of others, real or imaginary, or indeed in 
anything else from any cause whatsoever. But then it is a 
sophism to argu^ from thence, that this immunity is the 
cause of my delight either on these or on any occasions. No 
one can distinguish such a cause of satisfaction in his own 
mind, I believe; nay, when we do not suffer any very acuto 
pain, nor ar6 exposed to &ny imminent danger of our lives, 
we can feel for others, whilst we suffer ourselves; and often 
then most when we are softened by affliction; we see with 
pity even distresses which we would accept in the place of 
our own. 

SECT. XVI.—IMITATION. 

The second passion belonging to society is imitation, or, 
if you will, a desire of imitating, and consequently a pleasure 
in it. This passion arises from much the same cause with 
sympathy. For as sympathy makes us take a concern in 
whatever men feel, so this affection prompts us to copy what¬ 
ever they do; and consequently we have a pleasure in imi¬ 
tating, and in whatever belongs to imitation merely as it is 
such, without any intervention of the reasoning faculty, but 
solely from our natural constitution, which Providence has 
framed in such a manner as to find either pleasure or delight, 
according to the nature of the object, in whatever regards the 
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purposes of our being. It is by imitation far more than by 
precept, that we learn everything; and what we learn thus, 
we acquire not only more effectually, but more pleasantly. 
This forms our manners, our opinions, our lives. It is one 
of the strongest links of society; it is a species of mutual 
compliance, which all men yield to each other, without con¬ 
straint to themselves, and which is extremely flattering to all. 
Herein it' is that painting and many other agreeable arts have 
laid one of the principal foundations of their power. And 
since, by its influence on our manners and our passions, it is 
of such great consequence, I shall here venture to lay down 
a rule, which may inform us with a good degree of certainty 
when we are to attribute the power of the arts to imitation, 
or to our pleasure in the skill of the imitator merely, and 
when to sympathy, or some other cause in conjunction with 
it. When the object represented in poetry or painting is such 
as we Could have no desire of seeing in the reality, then I 
may be sure that its power in poetry or painting is owing to 
the power of imitation, and to no cause operating in the thing 
itself. So it is with most of the pieces which the painters 
call still-life. In these a cottage, a dunghill, the meanest and 
moBt ordinary utensils of the kitchen, are capable of giving 
us pleasure. But when the object of the pamting or poem 
is such as we should run to see if real, let it affect us with 
what odd sort ,of sense it will, we may rely upon it, that the 
power of the poem or picture is more owing to the nature of 
the thing itself than to the mere effect of imitation, or to a 
consideration of the skill of the imitator, however excellent. 
Aristotle has spoken so much and so solidly upon the force 
of imitation in his Poetics, that it makes any further dis¬ 
course upon this subject the less necessary. 

SECT. XVII.—AMBITION - . 

Although imitation is one of the great instruments used 
by Providence in bringing our nature towards its perfection, 
yet if men gave themselves up to imitation entirely, and each 
followed the other, and so on in an eternal circle, it is easy to 
see that there never could be any improvement amongst them. 
Men must remain as brutes do, the same at the end that they 
are at this day, and tbfit they were in the beginning of the 
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world. To prevent this, God has planted in man a sense of 
ambition, and a satisfaction arising from the contemplation 
of his excelling his fellows in something deemed valuable 
autongst them. It is this passion that drives men to all the 
ways we see in use of signalizing themselves, and that tends 
to make whatever excites in a man the idea of this distinc¬ 
tion so very pleasant. It has been so strong as to make very 
miserable tnen take comfort, that they were supreme in misery; 
and certain it is, that, where we cannot distinguish ourselves by 
something excellent, we begin to take a complacency in some 
singular infirmities, follies, or defects of one kind or other. It 
is on this principle that flattery is so prevalent; for flattery is 
no more than what raises in a man’s mind an idea of a pre¬ 
ference which he has not. Now, whatever, either on good 
or upon bad grounds, tends to raise a man in his own opinion, 
produces a sort of swelling and triumph, that is extremely 
grateful to the human mind ; and this swelling is never more 
perceived, nor operates with more force, than when without 
danger we are conversant with terrible objects; the mind al¬ 
ways claiming to itself some part of the dignity and import¬ 
ance of the things which it contemplates. Hence proceeds 
what Longinus has observed of that glorying sense of in¬ 
ward greatness, that alw r ays fills the reader of such passages 
in poets and orators as are sublime; it is what every man 
must have felt in himself upon such occasions. 

SECT. XVIII.—THE RECAPITULATION. 

To draw the whole of what has been said into a few dis¬ 
tinct points:—The passions which belong to self-preserva¬ 
tion turn on pain and danger; they are simply painful when 
their causes immediately affect us ; tl\ey are delightful when 
we have an idea of pain and danger, without being actually 
in such circumstances; this delight I have not called pleasure, 
because it turns on pain, and because it is different enough 
from any idea of positive pleasure. Whatever excites this 
delight, I call sublime. The passions belonging to self-pre¬ 
servation are the strongest of all the passions. 

The second head to which the passions are referred with 
relation to their final caus^, is society. There are two sorts 
of societies. The first is, the society of sex. The passion 
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belonging to this is called love, and it contains a mixture of 
lust; its object is the .beauty of women. The other is the 
great society with man and all other animals. The passion 
subservient to this is called likewise love, but it nas no 
mixture of lust, and its object is beauty; which is a name I 
shall apply to all such qualities in things as induce in us a 
sense of affection and tenderness, or some other passion the 
most nearly resembling these. The passion of love has its 
rise in positive pleasure; it is, like all things which grow 
out of pleasure, capable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneasiness, that is, when an idea of its object is excited in 
the mind with an idea at the same time of having irre¬ 
trievably lost it. This mixed sense of pleasure I have not 
called pain , because it turns upon actual pleasure, and be¬ 
cause it is, both in its cause and in most of its effects, of a 
nature altogether different. 

Next to the general passion we have for society, to a 
choice in which we are directed by the pleasure we have in 
the object, the particular passion under this head called 
sympathy has the greatest extent. The nature of this 
passion is, to put us in the place of another in whatever 
circumstance he is in, and to affect us in a like manner; 
so that this passion may, as the occasion requires, turn 
either on pain or pleasure; but with the modifications 
mentioned in some cases in sect. 11. As to imitation and 
preference, nothing more need be said. 

SECT. XIX.—THE CONCLUSION. 

I belieyed that an attempt to range and methodize some 
of our most leading passions would be a good preparative to 
such an inquiry as we are going to make in the ensuing 
discourse. The passions I have mentioned are almost the 
only ones which it can be necessary to consider in our pre¬ 
sent design; though the variety of the passions is great, and 
worthy, in every branch of that variety, of an attentive in¬ 
vestigation. The more accurately we search into the human 
mind, the stronger traces we everywhere find of His wisdom 
who made it. If a discourse on the use of the parts of the 
body may be considered as an hymn to the Creator; the use 
of the passions, which are the organs of the mind, cannot be 
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barren of praise to him, nor unproductive to ourselves of 
that noble and uncommon union of science and admiration, 
which a contemplation of the works of infinite wisdom alone 
can afford tp a rational mind: whilst, referring to him what¬ 
ever we find of’right or good or fair in ourselves, discovering 
his strength and wisdom even in our own weakness and 
imperfection, honouring them where we discover them 
clearly, and adoring their profundity where we are lost in 
our search, we may be inquisitive without impertinence, and 
elevated without pride; we may be admitted, if I may dare 
to say so, into the counsels of the Almighty by a consider¬ 
ation of his works. The elevation of the mind ought to be 
the principal end of all our studies; which if they do not in 
some measure effect, they are of very little service to us. 
But, beside this great purpose, a consideration of the rationale 
of our passions seems to me very necessary for all who would 
affect them upon solid and sure principles. It is not enough 
to know them in general; to affect them after a delicate 
manner, or to judgo pl-operly of any work designed to affect 
them, we should know the exact boundaries of their several 
jurisdictions; we should pursue them through all their 
variety of operations, and pierce into the inmost, and what 
might appear inaccessible, parts of our nature, 

Quod latet arcana non enarrabile Jibrd. 

Without all this it is possible for a man, after a confused 
manner, sometimes to satisfy his own mind of the truth of 
his work ; but he can never have a certain determinate rule 
to go by, nor can he ever make his propositions sufficiently 
clear to others. Poets, and orators, ana painters, and those 
who cultivate other branches of the liberal arts, have, with¬ 
out this critical knowledge, succeeded well in their several 
provinces, and will succeed: as among artificers there are 
many machines made and even invented without any exact 
knowledge of the principles they are governed by. It is, I 
own, not uncommon to be wrong in theory, and right in 
practice; and we are happy that it is so. Men often act 
right from their feelings, who afterwards reason but ill on 
them from principle: but as it is impossible to avoid an at¬ 
tempt at such reasoning, and equally impossible to prevent 
its Having some influence on cur practice, surely it is worth 
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taking some pains to hare it just , and founded on tie basi? 
ot sure experience. We might expect that the artists them¬ 
selves would have been* our surest guides; but the artists 
have been too much occupied in the practice: the philoso¬ 
phers have done little; ana what they have done, was mostly 
with a view to their own schemes and systems: and as for 
those called critics, they have generally sought the rule of 
the arts in the wrong place; they sought it among poems, 
pictures, engravings, statues, and buildings* But art can 
never give the rules that make an art. This is, I believe, 
the reason why artists in general,, and poets principally, 
have been confined in so narrow a circle: they have been 
rather imitators of one another than of nature; and this 
with so faithful an uniformity, and to so remote an anti¬ 
quity, that it is hard to say who gave the first model. Cri¬ 
tics follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. I 
can judge but poorly of anything, whilst I measure it by 
no other standard than itself. The true standard of the arts 
is in every man's power; and an easy observation of the 
most common, sometimes of the meanest, things in nature, 
will give the truest lights, where the greatest sagacity and 
industry, that slights such observation, must leave us in the 
dark, or, what is worse, amuse and mislead us by false lights. 
In an inquiry it is almost everything to be once in a right 
road. I am satisfied I have done but little by these observa¬ 
tions considered in themselves; and I never should have 
taken the pains to digest them, much less should 1 have 
e\er ventured to publish them, if I was not convinced that 
nothing tends more to the corruption of science than to siiffer 
it to stagnate. These waters must be troubled, before they 
can exert their virtues. A man who works beyond the sur¬ 
face of things, though he may be wrong himself, yet he clears 
the way for others, and may chance to make even his errors 
Subservient to the cause of truth. In the following parts I 
shall inquire what things they are that cause in us the affec¬ 
tions of the sublime and beautiful, as in this I have con¬ 
sidered the affections themselves. I only desire one favour, 
—that no part of this discourse may be judged of by itself, 
and independently of the rest; for I am sensible I have not 
disposed my materials to abide the test of a captious con¬ 
troversy, but of a sober and even forgiving examination, 
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that they are not aimed at all points for battle, but dressed 
to visit those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance 
to truth. 


, PAET II. 

SECTIONS.—OF THE PASSION CAUSED BY THE SUBLIME. 

The passion caused by the great and sublime in nature , 
when those causes operate most powerfully, is astonish¬ 
ment ; and astonishment is that state of the soul, in which 
all its motions are suspended, with some degree of horror. 1 
In this case the mind is so entirely filled with its object, that 
it cannot entertain any other, nor by consequence reason on 
that object which employs it. Hence arises the great 
power of the sublime, that, far from being produced by them, 
it anticipates our reasonings, and hurries us on by an irre¬ 
sistible force. Astonishment, as I have said, is the effect of 
the sublime in its highest degree; the inferior effects are 
admiration, reverence, and respect. 

SECT. II.—TERROR. 

No passion so effectually robs the mind of all its powers 
of acting and reasoning as fear. 2 Tor fear being an appre¬ 
hension of pain or death, it operates in a manner that re¬ 
sembles actual pain. Whatever therefore is terrible, with 
regard to sight, is. sublime too, whether this cause of terror 
be endued with greatness of dimensions or not; for it is 
impossible to look on anything as trifling, or contemptible, 
that may be dangerous. There are many animals, who 
though far from being large, are yet capable of raising ideas 
of the sublime, because they are considered as objects of 
terror. As serpents and poisonous animals of almost all 
kinds. And to things of great dimensions, if we annex an 
adventitious idea of terror, they become without comparison 
greater. A level plain of a vast extent on land, is certainly 
no mean idea; the prospect of such a plain may be as ex- 
1 Part I. sect. 3, 4, 7. * Part IV. sect. 3—Q, 
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tensive os a prospect of the ocean: but can it ever fill the 
mind with anything so great as the ocean itself ? This is 
owing to several causes; but it is owing to none more than 
this, that the ocean is an object of no small terror.. Indeed, 
terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or la¬ 
tently, the ruling principle of the sublime. Several lan* 
guages bear a strong testimony to the affinity of these ideas. 
They frequently use the same word, to signify indifferently 
the modes of astonishment or admiration, and those of* ter¬ 
ror. Oapfiog is in Greek, either fear or wonder .; foivoc is 
terrible or respectable; aiBew, to reverence or to fear. Ve - 
reor in Latin, is what aldea is in Greek. The Eomans used 
the verb stupco , a term which strongly marks tho state of an 
astonished mind, to express the effect either of simple fear 
or of astonishment; the word attonitus (thunder-struck) is 
equally expressive of the alliance of these ideas ; and do not 
the French etonnement , and the English astonishment and 
amazement , point out as clearly the kindred emotions which 
attend fear and wonder ? They who have a more general 
lcnowledge of languages, could produce, I make no doubt, 
many other and equally striking examples. 

SECT. III.—OBSCUBITY. 

To make anything very terrible, obscurity 1 seems in 
general to be necessary. When we know the full extent of 
any danger, when we can accustom our eyes to it, a great 
deal of the apprehension vanishes. Every one will be sensi¬ 
ble of this, who considers how greatly night adds to our 
dread, in all cases of danger, and how much the notions of 
ghosts and goblins, of which none can form clear ideas, af¬ 
fect minds which give credit to the popular tales concerning 
such sorts of beings. Those despotic governments, which 
are founded on the passions of men, and principally upon the 
passion of fear, keep their chief as much as may be from the 
public eye. The policy has been the same in many cases of 
religion. Almost all the heathen temples were dark. Even 
in the barbarous temples of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is conse¬ 
crated to his worship. For this purpose too the Druids 
1 Part IV. soct. 14—16. 
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performed all their ceremonies in the bosom of the darkest 
woods, and in the shade of the oldest and most spreading 
oaks. No person seems better to hare understood the se¬ 
cret of heightening, or of setting terrible things, if I may 
use the expression, in their strongest light, by the force of 
a judicious obscurity, than Milton. His description of Death 
in the second book is admirably studied; it is astonishing 
with what a gloomy pomp, with what a significant and ex¬ 
pressive uncertainty of strokes and colouring, he has finished 
the portrait of the king of terrors: 

—The other shapes 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable, in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed; 

For each seemed either; black he stood as night; 

Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 

And shook a deadly dart. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

In this description all is dark, uncertain, confused, terrible, 
and sublime to the last degree. 

SECT. IV.—OE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS AND 
OBSCURITY WITH REOARD TO THE PASSIONS. 

It is one thing to make an idea clear, and another to 
make it affecting to the imagination. If I make a drawing 
or a palace, or a temple* or a landscape, I present a very 
clear idea of those objects; but then (allowing for the effect 
of imitation, which is something) my picture can at most 
affect only as the palace, temple, or landscape would have 
affected in the reality. On the other hand, the most lively 
and spirited verbal description I can give raises a very ob¬ 
scure and imperfect i$ea of such objects; but then it is in 
my power to raise a stronger emotion by the description than 
I could do by the best painting. This experience constantly 
evinces. The proper manner of conveying the affections of 
the mind from one to another, is by words; there is a great 
insufficiency in all other methods of communication; and so 
far is a clearness of imagery from being absolutely necessary 
to an influence upon the passions, that they may be con¬ 
siderably operated upon, without presenting any image at 
all, by certain sounds adapted to that purpose; of which we 
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hare a sufficient proof in the acknowledged and powerful 
effects of instrumental music. In reality, a great clearness 
helps but little towards affecting the passions, as it is in 
Borne sort an enemy to all enthusiasms whatsoever*- 

SECT. [iV.j—THE SAME SUBJECT CONTUSED. 

Thebe are two verses in Horace’s Art of Poetry, that 
seem to contradict this opinion; for which reason I shall 
take a little more pains in clearing it up. The verses are, 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures } 

Quam quee sunt oculis subjecta Jidelibus . 

On this the Abb6 du Bos founds a criticism, wherein he 
gives painting the preference to poetry in the article of 
moving the passions; principally on account of the greater 
clearness of the ideas it represents. I believe this excellent 
judge was led into this mistake (if it be a mistake) by his 
system; to which he found it more conformable than I ima¬ 
gine it will be found by experience. I know several who ad¬ 
mire and love painting, and yet who regard the objects of 
their admiration in that art with coolness enough in com¬ 
parison of that warmth with which they are animated by 
affecting pieces of poetry or rhetoric. Among the common 
sort of people, I never could perceive that painting had much 
influence on their passions. It is true, that the best sorts 
of painting, as well as the best sorts of poetry, are not much 
understood in that sphere. But it is most certain, that their 
passions are very strongly roused by 1 a fanatic preacher, or 
oy the ballads of Chevy-chace, or the Children in the Wood, 
and by other little popular poems and tales that are current 
in that rank of life. I do not know of any paintings, bad or 
good, that produce the same effect. So that poetry, with all 
its obscurity, has a more general, as well as a more powerful, 
dominion over the passions, than the other art. And I 
think there are reasons in nature, why the obscure idea, 
when properly conveyed, should be more affecting than the 
clear. It is our ignorance of things that causes all our admir¬ 
ation, and chiefly excites our passions. Knowledge and ac- 

S uaintance make the most striking causes affect out little, 
t is thus with the vulgar; and all men are as the vulgar in 
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what they do not understand. The ideas of eternity and 
infinity are among the most affecting we have; ana yet 
perhaps there is nothing of which we really understand so 
little, as of infinity and eternity. We do not anywhere meet 
a more sublime description than this justly celebrated one of 
Milton, wherein he gives the portrait of Satan with a dignity 
so suitable to the subject: 

—He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and th* excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun new risen 
■ Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.— 

Here is a very noble picture ; and in what does this poetical 
picture consist H In images of a tower, an archangel, the sun 
rising through mists, or in an eclipse, the ruin of monarchs, 
and the revolutions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out 
of itself, by a crowd of great and confused images; which 
affect because they are crowded and confused. For, separate 
them, and you lose much of the greatness; and join them, 
and you infallibly lose the clearness. The images raised by 
poetry are always of this obscure kind; though in general 
the effects of poetry are by no means to be attributed to the 
images it raises; which point we shall examine more at large 
hereafter. 1 But painting, when we have allowed for the 
pleasure of imitation, can only affect simply by the images it 
presents; and even in painting, a judicious obscurity in some 
things contributes to the effect of the picture; because the 
images in painting are exactly similar to those in nature; 
and in nature, dark, confused, uncertain images have a 
greater power on the fancy to form the grander passions, 
than those have which are more clear and determinate. But 
where and when this observation may be applied to practice, 
and how far it shall be extended, will be better deduced from 
the nature of the subject, and from the occasion, than from 
any rules that can be given. 

1 PartV. 
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I am sensible that this idea has met with opposition, and 
i3 likely still to be rejected by several. But let it be con¬ 
sidered, that hardly anything can strike the mind with its 
greatness, which does not make some sort of approach towards 
infinity; which nothing can do whilst we are able to perceive 
its bounds; but to see an object distinctly, and to perceive 
its bounds, is one and the same thing, A clear idea is there¬ 
fore another name for a little idea. There is a passage in the 
book of Job amazingly sublime, and this sublimity is princi¬ 
pally due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing described : 
In thoughts from the visions of the night , when deep sleep fall* 
eth upon men, fear came upon me , and trembling , which made 
all mg bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; 
the hair of mg flesh stood up. It stood still , but 1 could not 
discern the form thereof: an image teas before mine eyes , there 
ivas silence , and I heard a voice,—Shall mortal man be more 
just than God ? We are first prepared with the utmost solem¬ 
nity for the vision; we are first terrified, before we are let 
even into the obscure cause of our emotion: but when this 
grand cause of terror makes its appearance, what is it ? Is it 
not wrapt up in the shades of its own incomprehensible dark¬ 
ness, more awful, more striking, more terrible, than the live¬ 
liest description, than the clearest painting, could possibly 
represent it ? When painters have attempted to give us clear 
representations of these very fanciful and terrible ideas, they 
have, I think, almost always failed; insomuch that I have 
been at a loss, in all the pictures I have seen of hell, to de¬ 
termine whether the painter did not intend something ludi¬ 
crous. Several painters have handled a subject of this kind, 
with a view of assembling as many horrid phantoms as their 
imagination could suggest; but all the designs I have chanced 
to meet of the temptation of St. Anthony were rather a sort 
of odd, wi}d grotesques, than anything capable of producing 
a serious passion. In all these subjects poetry is very happy. 
Its apparitions, its chimeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures, 
are grand and affecting; and though Virgil’s Tame and 
Homer’s Discord are obscure, they are magnificent figures. 
These figures in painting would be clear enough, but I fear 
they might become ridiculous. 
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SECT. V.—BOWER. 

Besides those things which directly suggest the idea of 
danger, and those which produce a similar effect from a 
mechanical cause, I. know of nothing sublime, which is not 
some modification of power. And this branch rises, as 
naturally as the other two branches, from terror, the com¬ 
mon stock of everything that is sublime. The idea of power, 
at first view, seems of the class of those indifferent ones, 
which may equally belong to pain or to pleasure. But in 
reality, the affection, arising from the idea of vast power, is 
extremely remote from that neutral character. For first, 
we must remember, 1 that the idea of pain, in its highest 
degree, is much stronger than the highest degree of pleasure; 
and that it preserves the same superiority through all the 
subordinate gradations. From hence it is, that where the 
chances for equal degrees of suffering or enjoyment are in 
any sort equal, the idea of the suffering must always be pre¬ 
valent. And indeed the ideas of pain, and, above all, of 
death, are so very affecting, that whilst we remain in the 
presence of whatever is supposed to have the power of in¬ 
flicting either, it is impossible to be perfectly free from ter¬ 
ror. Again, we know by experience, that, for the enjoyment 
of pleasure, no great efforts of power are at all necessary ; 
nay, we know, that such efforts would go a great way towards 
destroying our satisfaction: for pleasure must be stolen, and 
not forced upon us; pleasure follows the will; and there¬ 
fore we are generally affected with it by many things of a 
force greatly inferior to our own. But pain is always in¬ 
flicted by a power in some way superior, because we never 
submit to pain willingly. So that strength, violence, pain, 
and terror, are ideas that rush in upon the mind together. 
Look at a man, or any other animal of prodigious strength, 
and what is your idea before reflection ? Is it that this 
strength will be subservient to you, to your ease, to your 
pleasure, to your interest in any sense? No; the emotion 
you feel is, lest this enormous strength should be employed 
to the purposes of rapine 2 and destruction. That power 
derives all its sublimity from the terror with which it ia 
1 Par. I* sect. 7# 3 Vide Part III. sect. 21, 
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generally accompanied, will appear evidently from its effect 
in the very few cases, in whica it may be possible to strip a 
considerable degree of .strength of its ability to hurt. When 
you do this, you spoil it of everything sublime, and it imme¬ 
diately becomes contemptible. An ox is a creature of vast 
strength; but he is an innocent creature, extremely service¬ 
able, and not at all dangerous; for which reason the idea of an 
ox is by no means grand. A bull is strong too: but his 
strength is of another kind; often very destructive, seldom 
(at least amongst us) of any use in our business; tbe idea 
of a bull is therefore great, and it has frequently a place in 
sublime descriptions, and elevating comparisons. Let us 
look at another strong animal, in the two distinct lights in 
which we may consider him. The horse in the light of a 
useful beast, fit for the plough, the road, the draft; m eveiy 
social, useful light, the horse has nothing sublime: but is it 
thus that we are affected with him, whose neck is clothed with 
thunder , the glory of whose nostrils is terrible , who swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage , neither believeth that it is 
the sound of the trumpet ? In this description, the useful 
character of the horse entirely disappears, and the terrible 
and sublime blaze out together. We have continually 
about us animals of a strength that is considerable, hut not 
pernicious. Amongst these we never look for the sublime; 
it comes upon us in the gloomy forest, and in the howling 
wilderness, in the form of the lion, the tiger, the panther, or 
rhinoceros. Whenever strength is only useful, and employ¬ 
ed for our benefit or our pleasure, then it is never sublime : 
for nothing can act agreeably to us, that does not act in 
conformity to our will; but to act agreeably to our will, it 
must be subject to us, and therefore can never be the cause 
of a grand and commanding conception. The description of 
the wild ass, in Job, is worked up into no small sublimity, 
merely by insisting on his freedom, and his setting mankind 
at defiance; otherwise the description of such an animal 
could have had nothing noble in it. Who hath loosed (says 
he) the bands of the wild ass ? whose house I hone made the 
wilderness , and the barren land his dwellings . He scometh 
the multitude of the city , neither regardeth he the voice of the 
driver. The range qf the mountains is his pasture . The 
magnificent description of the unicorn and of leviathan, in 
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the same book, is full of the same heightening circumstanced: 
Will the unicorn he willing to serve thee ? canst thou hind the 
unicorn with his hand in the fwrrow ? wilt thou trust him 
because his strength is great ?—Canst thou draw out leviathan 
with an hook ?—will he make a covenant with thee ? wilt thou 
take him for a servant for ever ? shall not one he cast down 
even at the sight of him ? In short, wheresoever we find 
strength, and in what light soever we look upon power we 
shall all along observe the sublime the concomitant of terror, 
and contempt the attendant on a strength that is subser¬ 
vient and innoxious. The race of dogs, in many of their 
kinds, have generally a competent degree of strength and 
swiftness ; and they exert these and other valuable qualities 
which they possess, greatly to our convenience and pleasure. 
Dogs are indeed the most social, affectionate, and amiable 
animals of the whole brute creation; but love approaches 
much nearer to contempt than is commonly imagined; and 
accordingly, though we caress dogs, we borrow from them 
an appellation of the most despicable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach; and this appellation is the common mark 
of the last vileness and contempt in every language. Wolves 
have not more strength than several species of dogs; but, 
on account of their unmanageable fierceness, the idea of a 
wolf is not despicable; it is not excluded from grand de¬ 
scriptions and similitudes. Thus we are affected by strength, 
which is natural power. The power which arises from in¬ 
stitution in kings and commanders, has the same connexion 
with terror. Sovereigns are frequently addressed with the 
title of dread majesty. And it may be observed, that young 
persons, little acquainted with the world, and who have not 
been used to approach men in power, are commonly struck 
with an awe which takes away the free use of their faculties. 
When I prepared my seat in the street , (says Job,) the young 
men saw me , and hid themselves. Indeed, so natural is this 
timidity with regard to power, and so strongly does it in¬ 
here in our constitution, that very few are able to conquer 
it, but by mixing much in the business of the great world, 
or by using no small violence to their natural dispositions. 
I know some people are of opinion, that no awe, no degree 
of terror, accompanies the idea of power; and have hazarded 
to affirm, that we can contemplate the i<Jea of God himself 
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without any such emotion* I purposely avoided, when I first 
considered this subject, to introduce the idea of that great 
and tremendous Being,.as an example in an argument so light 
as this; though it frequently occurred to me, not as an objec¬ 
tion to, but as a strong confirmation of, my notions in this 
matter. I hope, in what I am going to say, I shall avoid 
presumption, where it is almost impossible for any mortal to 
speak with strict propriety. I say then, that whilst we con¬ 
sider the Godhead merely as he is an object of the under¬ 
standing, which forms a complex idea of power, wisdom, jus¬ 
tice, goodness, all stretched to a degree far exceeding the 
bounds of our comprehension, whilst we consider the Divinity 
in this refined and abstracted light, the imagination and 

E assions are little or nothing affected. But because we are 
ound, by the condition of our nature, to ascend to these pure 
and intellectual ideas, through the medium of sensible images, 
and to judge of these divine qualities by their evident acts 
and exertions, it becomes extremely hard to disentangle our 
idea of the cause from the effect by which we are led to 
know it. Thus when we contemplate the Deity, his attri¬ 
butes and their operation, coming united on the mind, form a 
sort of sensible image, and as such are capable of affecting 
the imagination. Now, though in a just idea of the Deity 
perhaps none of his attributes are predominant, yet, to oui 
imagination, his power is by far the most striking. Some 
reflection, some comparing, is necessary to satisfy us of his 
wisdom, his justice, and his goodness. To be struck with 
nis power, it is only necessary that we should open our eyes. 
But whilst we contemplate so vast an object, under the arm, 
as it were, of almighty power, and invested upon every side 
with omnipresence, we shrink into the minuteness of our own 
nature, and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. And 
though a consideration of bis other attributes may relieve, 
in some measure, our apprehensions; yet no conviction of 
the justice with which it is exercised, nor the mercy with 
which it is tempered, can wholly remove the terror that 
naturally arises from a force which nothing can withstand. 
If we rejoice, we rejoice with trembling: and even whilst we 
are receiving benefits, we cannot but shudder at a power 
which can confer benefits of such mighty importance. When 
the prophet David contemplated the wonders of wisdom and 

E 
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power which are displayed in the economy of man, he seems 
to he struck with a sort of divine horror, and cries out, Pear- 
fully and wonderfully am I made! Ah heathen poet has a 
sentiment of a similar nature; Horace looks upon it as the 
last effort of philosophical fortitude, to behold without terror 
and amazement, this immense and glorious fabric of tho 
universe: 

Hunc solem , et Stellas , et decedentia certis 
Tempora moment is, stmt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectcnt. 

Lucretius is a poet not to be suspected of giving way to su¬ 
perstitious terrors ; yet when he supposes the whole mechan¬ 
ism of nature laid open by the master of his philosophy, his 
transport on this magnificent view, which he has represented 
in the colours of such bold and lively poetry, is overcast with 
a shade of secret dread and horror: 

His ibi me rebus qucedam divina voluptas 
Percipi( t atque horror; quod sic Natura, tua vi 
Tam manifesto patens y ex omni parte retecta est. 


But the Scripture alone can supply ideas answerable to the 
majesty of this subject. In the Scripture, wherever God is 
represented as appearing or speaking, everything terrible in 
nature is called up to heighten the awe and solemnity of the 
Divine presence. The Psalms, and the prophetical books, are 
crowded with instances of this kind. The earth shook, (says 
the psalmist,) the heavens also dropped at the presence of the 
Lord\ And, what is remarkable, the painting preserves the 
same character, not only when he is supposed descending to 
take vengeance upon the wicked, but even when he exerts the 
like plenitude of power in acts of beneficence to mankind. 
Tremble, thou earth! at the presence of the Lord; at the pre¬ 
sence of the God of Jacob; which turned the rocJc into 
standing water, the flint into a fountain of waters ! It were 
endless to enumerate all the passages, both in the sacred and 
profane writers, which establish the general sentiment of 
mankind, concerning the inseparable union of a sacred and 
reverential awe, with our ideas of the Divinity. Hence the 
common maxim, Primus in orbe deos fecit timor . This maxim 
may be, as I believe it is, false with regard to the origin of 
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religion. The Quaker of the maxim saw how inseparable 
these ideas were, without considering that the notion of some' 
great power must 1 her always precedent to otLr dtead of it. 
But this dread must necessarily follow the idea of such a 
power, when it is once excited in the mind. It is on this 
principle that true Religion has, and must have, so large a 
mixture of salutary fear * and that false religions have gener¬ 
ally nothing else but fear to support them. Before the 
Christian religion had, as it were, humanized the idea of the 
Divinity, and brought it somewhat nearer to us, there was 
very little said of the love of God. The followers of Plato 
have something of it, and only something ; the other writers 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or philosophers, nothing 
at all. And they who consider with wliat infinite attention, 
by what a disregard of every perishable object, through what 
long habits of piety and contemplation, it is that any man is 
able to attain an entire love and devotion to the Deity, will 
easily perceive, that it is not the first, the most natural and 
the most striking, effect which proceeds from that idea. 
Thus we have traced power through its several gradations 
unto the highest of all, where our imagination is finally lost; 
and we find terror, quite throughout the progress, its in¬ 
separable companion, and growing along with it, as far as 
we can possibly trace them. Now as power is undoubtedly 
a capital source of the sublime, this will point ,out evidently 
from whence its energy is derived, and to what class of ideas 
we ought to unite it. 

SECT. VI. —PEIVATIOIir. 

A&b general privations are great, because they are all 
terrible; Vacuity , Darkness , Solitude , and Silence. With 
what & fire of imagination, yet with what severity of judg¬ 
ment, has Virgil amassed all these circumstances, where he 
knows that all the images of a tremendous dignity ought 
to he united, at the mouth of hell! where, before he unlocks 
the secrets of the great deep, he seems to be seized with a 
religious horror, and to retire astonished at the boldness of 
his own design: « 

Dii, quibus imperium est antmarum, unibrceque —silentes! 

Et Chao *, et Phlegethon, loca node silentia late, 

h 2 
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Sit mihi fas audita loqui ; sit , numine vestra, 

Panders res alta terra et caligine mersas . 

Ibant obscuri, sola sub nocte, per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna* 

Ye subterraneous gods, whose awful sway* 

The gliding ghosts and silent shades obey; 

O Chaos hoar! and Phlegethon profound { 

Whose solemn empire stretches wide around; 

Give me, ye great, tremendous powers, to tell 
Of scenes and wonders in the depth of hell: 

Give me your mighty secrets to display 
From those black realms of darkness to the day. 

Pitt. 

Obscure they went through dreary shades that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead . 

Dryden. 


SECT. VII.—VASTNESS. 

Greatness 1 of dimension is a powerful cause of the 
sublime. This is too evident, and the observation too com¬ 
mon, to need any illustration: it is not so common to consider 
in what ways greatness of dimension, vastness of extent or 
quantity, has the most striking effect. For certainly, there 
are ways and modes, wherein the same quantity of extension 
shall produce greater effects than it is found to do in others. 
Extension is either in length, height, or depth. Of these the 
length strikes least; an hundred yards of even ground will 
never work such an effect as a tower an hundred yards high, 
or a rock or mountain of that altitude. I am apt to imagine 
likewise, that height is less grand than depth; and that we 
are more struck at looking down from a precipice, than 
looking up at an object of equal height; but of that I am 
not very positive. A perpendicular has more force in form¬ 
ing the sublime, than an inclined plane; and the effects of a 
rugged and broken surface seem stronger than where it is 
smooth and polished. It would carty us out of our way to 
enter in this place into the cause of these appearances; 
but certain it is they afford a large and fruitful field pf 
speculation. However, it may not be amiss to add to these 
remarks upon magnitude, that, as the great extreme pf 
'dimension is sublime, so the last extreme of littleness is in 
1 Part IV. sect. 9. 
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some measure sublime likewise: when we attend to the 
infinite divisibility of matter, when we pursue animal life 
into these excessively small, and yet organized beings, that 
escape the nicest inquisition of the sense; when we push 
our discoveries yet downward, and consider those creatures 
so many degrees yet smaller, and the still diminishing scale 
of existence, in tracing which the imagination is lost as well 
as the sense; we become amazed and confounded at the 
wonders of minuteness; nor can we distinguish in its effects 
this extreme of littleness from the vast itself. For division 
must be infinite as well as addition; because the idea of a 
perfect unity can no more be arrived at, than that of a 
complete whole, to which nothing may be added. 

SECT. VIII.—INFINITY. 

Another source of the sublime is infinity; if it does not 
rather belong to the last. Infinity has a tendency to fill tb* 
mind with that sort of delightful 1 error, which is the most 
genuine effect and truest test oi the sublime; There are 
scarce any things which can become the objects of our 
senses, that are really and in their own nature infinite. Bui 
the eye not being able to perceive the bounds of many 
things, they seem to be infinite, and they produce the same 
effects as if they were really so. We are deceived in the like 
manner, if the parts of some large object are so continued to 
any indefinite number, that the imagination meets no check 
which may hinder its extending them at pleasure. 

Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the mind, by h 
sort of mechanism, repeats it long after the first cause has 
ceased to operate. 1 After whirling about, when we sit down, 
the objects about us still seem to whirl. After a long suc¬ 
cession of noises, as the fall of waters, or the beating ot 
forge-hammers, the hammers beat and the water roars in the 
imagination long after the first sounds have ceased to affect 
it; and they die away at last by gradations which are scarce¬ 
ly perceptible. If you hold up a straight pole, with your 
eye to one end, it will seem extended to a length almost 
incredible. 2 Place a number of uniform and equi-distant 
marks on this pole, they will cause the same deception, and 
1 Part IV. sect. 12. * Part IV. sect. 14. 
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seem multiplied without end. The senses, strongly affected 
in some one manner, cannot quickly change thair tenor, or 
adapt themselves to other things; but they continue in their 
old channel until the strength of the first mover decays. 
This is the reason of an appearance very frequent in mad¬ 
men ; that they remain whole days and nights, sometimes 
whole years, in the constant repetition of some remark, some 
complaint, or song; which having struck powerfully on their 
disordered imagination in the beginning of their phrensy, 
every repetition reinforces it with new strength; and the 
hurry of their spirits, unrestrained by the curb of reason, 
continues it to x the end of their lives. 

SECT. IX.—SUCCESSION" AND UNIFORMITY. 

Succession and uniformity of parts are what constitute 
the artificial infinite. 1. Succession ; which is requisite that 
the parts mav be continued so long and in such a direction, 
aS by their frequent impulses on the sense to impress the 
imagination with an idea of their progress beyond their 
actual limits. 2. Uniformity ; because if the figures of the 
parts should be changed, the imagination at every change 
finds a check; you are presented at every alteration with 
the termination of one idea, and the beginning of another; 
by which means it becomes impossible to continue that un¬ 
interrupted progression, which alone can stamp on bounded 
objects the character of infinity. 1 It is in this kind of 
artificial infinity, I believe, we ought to look for the cause 
why a rotund has such a noble effect. For in a rotund, 
whether it be a building or a plantation, you can nowhere 
fix a boundary j turn which way you will, the same object 
stiL seems to continue, and the imagination has no rest. 
But the parts must be uniform, as well as circularly disposed, 
to give this figure its full force; because any difference, 
whether it be m the disposition, or in the figure, or even in 
the colour of the parts, is highly prejudicial to the idea of 
infinity, which every change must check and interrupt, at 
every alteration commencing a new series. On the same 

1 Mr. Addison, in the Spectators concerning the pleasures of imagin¬ 
ation, thihhs it is because in the rotund at one glance you see half the 
building. This I do not imagine to be the real cause. 
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principles of succession and uniformity, the grand appear¬ 
ance of the ancient heathen temples, which were generally 
oblong forms, with a range of uniform pillars on every side, 
win be easily accounted for. Prom the same cause'also may 
be derived tne grand effect of the aisles in many of our own 
old cathedrals. The form of a cross used in some ^churches 
seems to me not so eligible as the parallelogram pi the an¬ 
cients ; at least, I imagine it is not so proper for thq.§ut?ide. 
For, supposing the arms of, the cross everyway eqqftt, if you 
stand in a direction parallel to any of the side wall?, py cpjfon- 
nades, instead of a deception that makes the building more 
extended than it is, you are cut off from a considerable part 
(two-thirds) of its actual length; and to prevent all possi¬ 
bility of progression, the arms of the cross, taking a new 
direction, make a right angle with the beam, and thereby 
wholly turn the imagination from the repetition of the 
former idea. Or suppose the spectator placed where he 
may take a direct view of such a building, what will be the 
consequence ? The necessary consequence will be, that a 
good part of the basis of each angle formed by the intersec¬ 
tion of the arms of the cross, must be inevitably lost; the 
whole must of course assume a broken, unconnected figure; 
the lights must be unequal, here strong, and there weak; 
without that noble gradation, which the perspective always 
effects on parts disposed uninterruptedly in a right line. 
> Some or all of these objections will lie against every figure 
of a cross, in whatever view you take it. I exemplified them 
in the Greek cross, in which these faults appear the most 
strongly; but they appear in some degree in all sorts of 
crosses. Indeed there is nothing more prejudicial to the 
grandeur of buildings, than to abound in angles ; a fault ob¬ 
vious in many; and owing to an inordinate thirst for variety, 
which, whenever it prevails, is sure to leave very little true 
taste. 


SECT. X.—MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING. 

To the sublime in building, greatness of dimension seems 
requisite; for on a few parts, and thdse small, the imagin¬ 
ation cannot rise to any idea of infinity. No greatness in 
the manner can effectually compensate for the want of pro¬ 
per dimensions. There is no danger of drawiog _nen mto 
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extravagant designs by this rule; it carries its own caution 
along with it. Because too great a length in buildings de¬ 
stroys the purpose of greatness, which it was intended to 
promote; the perspective will lessen it in height as it gains 
m length; ana will bring it at last to a point; turning the 
whole figure into a sort of triangle, the poorest in its effect 
of almost any figure that can be presented to the eye. I 
have ever observed, that colonnades and avenues of trees of 
a moderate length, were, without comparison, far grander, 
than when they were suffered to run to immense distances. 
A true artist should put a generous deceit on the spectators, 
and effect the noblest designs by easy methods. Designs 
that are vast only by their dimensions, are always the sign 
of a common and low imagination. No work of art can be 
great, but as it deceives; to be otherwise is the prerogative 
of nature only. A good eye will fix the medium betwixt an 
excessive length or height, (for the same objection^ lies 
against both,) and a short or broken quantity; and perhaps 
it might be ascertained to a tolerable degree of exactness, if 
it was my purpose to descend far into the particulars of 
any art. 

SECT. XI. —INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 

Infinity, though of another kind, causes much of ou* 
pleasure in agreeable, as well as of our delight in sublime, 
images. The spring is the pleasantest of the seasons; and 
the young of most animals, though far from being completely 
fashioned, afford a more agreeable sensation than the full- 
grown ; because the imagination is entertained with the 
promise of something more, and does not acquiesce in the 
present object of the sense. In unfinished sketches of draw¬ 
ing, I have often seen something which pleased me beyond 
the best finishing; and this I believe proceeds from the 
cause I have just now assigned. 

SECT. XII.—DIFFICULTY. 

AffOTHEB 1 Bource of greatness is Difficulty. When any 
work seems to have required immense force and labour to 
effect it, th6 idea is grand. Stonehenge, neither for disposi- 
1 Tart IV. sect. 4—6. 
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tion nor ornament, has anything admirable; but those huge 
rude masses of stone, set on end, and piled each on other, 
turn the mind on the immense force necessary for such a 
work. Nay, the rudeness of the work increases this cause 
of grandeur, as it excludes the idea of art and contrivance; 
for dexterity produces another sort of effect, which is dif¬ 
ferent enough from this. 

SEC*. XIII.—MAGNIFICENCE. 

Magnificence is likewise a source of the sublime. A great 
profusion of things, which are splendid or valuable in them¬ 
selves, is magnificent. The starry heaven, though it occurs 
so very frequently to our view, never fails to excite an idea of 
grandeur. This cannot be owing to the stars themselves, 
separately considered. The number is certainly the cause. 
The apparent disorder augments the grandeur, for the ap¬ 
pearance of care is highly contrary to our idea of magnifi¬ 
cence: Besides, the stars lie in such apparent confusion, as 
makes it impossible on ordinary occasions to reckon them. 
This gives them the advantage of a sort of infinity. In 
works of art, this kind of grandeur, which consists in multi¬ 
tude, is to be very courteously admitted; because a profusion 
of excellent things is not to be attained, or with too much 
difficulty; and because in many cases this splendid confusion 
would destroy all use, which should be attended to in most 
of the works of art with the greatest care; besides, it is to 
be considered, that unless you can produce an appearance 
of infinity by your disorder, you will have disorder only 
without magnificence. There are, however, a sort of fire¬ 
works, and some other things, that in this way succeed well, 
and are truly grand. There are also many descriptions in 
the poets and orators, which owe their sublimity to a rich¬ 
ness and profusion of images, in which the mind is so 
dazzled as to make it impossible to attend to that exact co¬ 
herence and agreement of the allusions, which we should 
require on every other occasion. I do not now remember a 
more striking example of this, than the description which is 
given of the king’s army in the play of Henry the Fourth: 

—All furnished, all in arms, 

All plumed like ostriches that with the wind 
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Baited like eagles having lately Lathed: . 

As full of spirit as the month of May,' 

And gorgeous as the sun in Midsummer, 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulla. 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury; 

And vaulted .with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropped from the c?ouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus. 

In that excellent book, so remarkable for the vivacity of 
its descriptions, as Well Us the solidity and penetration of its 
sentences, the Wisdom of the Son of»Sirach, there is a noble 
panegyric on the high priest Simon the son of Onias; and 
it is a very fine example of the point before us: 

0 

How was he honoured in the' midst of the people, in his 
coming out of the sanctuary! He was as the morning star in 
the midst of a cloud , and as the moon at the full; as the sun 
shining upon the temple of the Most High , and as the rainbow 
giving light in the fright clouds : and as the flower of roses in 
the spring of the year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and as 
the frankincense tree in summer; as fire and incense in the 
censer , and as a vessel of gold set with precious stones; as a 
fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and as a cypress which 
groweth up to the clouds. When he put on the robe of honour, 
and was clothed with the perfection of glory , when he went up 
to the holy altar, he made the garment of holiness honourable. 
He himself stood by the hearth of the altar, compassed with his 
brethren rqund about; as a young cedar in Lib anus, and as 
palm trees compassed they him about. So were all the sons of 
Aaron in their glory, and the oblations of the Lord in their 
hands, Afc. 


SECT. XIV.—LIGHT. 

Having considered extension, so far as it is capable of 
raising ideas of greatness; colour comes next under con¬ 
sideration. All colours depend on light. Light therefore 
ought previously to be examined; and with its opposite, 
darkness. With regard to light, to make it a cause capable 
of producing the sublime, it must be attended with some 
circumstances, besides its bare faculty of showing other 
objects. Mere light is too common a thing to make a strong 



impression on the mind, and without a strong impression 
nothing can be sublime. But such a light as that of the 
sun. immediately eSerted on the eye, as it overpowers the 
sense, is a very great idea. Light of an inferior strength to 
this, if it moves with great celerity, has the same power; 
for lightning is certriiifly productive of grandeur, which it 
owes chiefly to the extreme velocity of its motion. A quick 
transition from light to darkness, or from darkness to fight, 
has yet a greater effect. But darkness is more productive 
of sublime ideas than light. Our great poet was convinced 
of this; and indeed so full was he of this idea, so entirely 
possessed with the power of a well-managed darkness, that 
m describing the appearance of the Deity, amidst that pro¬ 
fusion of magnificent images, which the grandeur of his 
subject provokes him to pour out upon every side, he is far 
from forgetting the obscurity which surrounds the most in¬ 
comprehensible of all beings, but 

—With majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne.— 

And what is no less remarkable, our author had the secret 
of preserving this idea, even when he seemed to depart the 
farthest from it, when he describes the light and glory 
which flows from the Divine presence ; a light which by its 
very excess is converted into a species of darkness. 

Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 

Here is an idea not only poetical in a high r degree, but 
strictly and philosophically just. Extreme light, by over¬ 
coming the organs of sight, obliterates all objects, so as in 
its effect exactly to resemble darkness. After looking for 
some time at the sun, two black spots, the impression which 
it leaves, seem to dance before our eyes. Thus are two 
ideas as opposite as can be imagined reconciled in the 
extremes of both; and both, in spite of their opposite nature, 
brought to concur in producing the sublime. And this is 
not the only instance wherein the opposite extremes operate 
equally in favour of . the sublime, which in all things abhors 
mediocrity. 
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SECT. XT.—LIGHT IN BUILDING, 

As the management of light is a matter of importance in 
architecture, it is worth inquiring, how far this remark is 
applicable to building. I think then, that all edifices calcu¬ 
lated to produce an idea of the sublime, ought rather to be 
dark ana gloomy, and this for two reasons; the first is, that 
darkness itself on other occasions is known by experience 
to have a greater effect on the passions than light. The 
second is, that to make an object very striking, we should 
make it as different as possible from the objects with which 
we have been immediately conversant; when therefore you 
enter a building, you cannot pass into a greater light than 
you had in the open air; to go into one some few degrees 
less luminous, can make only a trifling change; but to make 
the transition thoroughly striking, you ought to pass from 
the greatest light, to as much darkness as is consistent with 
the uses of architecture. At night the contrary rule will 
hold, but for the very same reason; and the more highly a 
room is then illuminated, the grander will the passion be. 

SECT. XVI.—COLOUR CONSIDERED AS PRODUCTIVE OF 
TIIE SUBLIME. 

Among colours, such as are soft or cheerful (except per* 
haps a strong red which is cheerful) are unfit to produce 
grand images. An immense mountain covered with a 
shining green turf, is nothing, in this respect, to one dark 
and gloomy; the cloudy sky is more grand than the blue; 
and night more sublime and solemn than day. Therefore 
in historical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery can never 
have a happy effect: and m buildings, when the highest 
degree of the sublime is intended, the materials and orna¬ 
ments ought neither to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor 
blue, nor of a pale red, nor violet, nor spotted, but of sad 
and fuscous colours, as black, or brown, or deep purple, and 
the like. Much of gilding, mosaics, painting, or statues, 
contribute but little to the sublime. This rule need not be 
put in practice, except where an uniform degree of the most 
striking sublimity is to be produced, and that in every par- 
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ticular; for it ought to be observed, that this melancholy 
kind of greatness, though it be certainly the highest, ought 
not to be studied in all sorts of edifices, where yet grandeur 
must be studied: in such cases the sublimity must be drawn 
from the other sources; with a strict caution however against 
anything light and riant; as nothing so effectually deadens 
the whole taste of the sublime. 

SECT. XVII.—SOUND AND LOUDNESS. 

The eye is not the only organ of sensation by which a 
sublime passion may be produced. Sounds have a great 
power in these as in most other passions. I do not mean 
words, because words do not affect simply by their sounds, 
but by means altogether different. Excessive loudness alone 
is su&cient to overpower the soul, to suspend its action, and 
to fill it with terror. The noise of vast cataracts, raging 
storms, thunder, or artillery, awakes a great and awful sensa¬ 
tion in the mind, though we can observe no nicety or artifice 
in those sorts of music. The shouting of multitudes has a 
similar effect; and, by the sole strength of the sound, so 
amazes and confounds the imagination, that, in this stagger¬ 
ing and hurry of the mind, the best-established tempers can 
scarcely forbear being borne down, and joining in the com¬ 
mon cry, and common resolution of the crowd. 

SECT. XVIII.—SUDDENNESS. 

A sudden beginning or sudden cessation of sound of any 
considerable force, has the same power. The attention is 
roused by this; and the faculties driven forward, as it were, 
on their ^uard. Whatever, either in sights or sounds, makes 
the transition from one extreme to the other easy, causes no 
terror, and consequently can be no cause of greatness. In 
everything sudden and unexpected, we are apt to start; that 
is, we have a perception of danger, and our nature rouses us 
to guard against it. It may be observed that a single sound 
of some strength, though but of short duration, if repeated 
after intervals, has a grand effect. Eew things are more 
awful than the striking of a great clock, when the silence of 
the night prevents the attention from being too much dissi* 
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pated. The same may be said of, a single stroke 6u a drum, 
repeated with pauses; and of the successive filing of cannon 
at a distance. „ All the effects mentioned ih this section have 
causes Very nearly alike. 

SECT. XIX.—IffTEEMITTIffO. 

A low, tremulous, intermitting sound, though it seems in 
some respects opposite to that iust mentioned, is productive 
of the sublime. It is worth while to examine this a little. 
The fact itself must be determined by every man's own expe¬ 
rience and reflection. I have already observed, 1 that night 
increases our terror, more perhaps than anything else; it is 
our nature, when we do not know what may happen to us, to 
fear the worst that can happen; and hence it is, that uncer¬ 
tainty is so terrible, that we often seek to be rid of it, at the 
hazard of certain mischief. Now, some low, confused, un¬ 
certain sounds, leave us in the same fearful anxiety concern¬ 
ing their causes, that no light, or an uncertain light, does 
concerning the objects that surround us. 

Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in sylvis .— 

—A faint shadow of uncertain light, 

Like as a lamp, whose life doth fade away ; 

Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 

Both show to him who walks in fear and great affright. 

Spenser. 

But light now appearing and now leaving ns, and so off 
and on, is even more terrible than total darkness: and a 
sort of uncertain sounds are, when the necessary dispositions 
concur, more alarming than a total silence. 

SECT. XX.—THE CEIES OF ANIMALS. 

Such sounds as imitate the natural inarticulate voices of 
men, or any animals in pain or danger, are capable of con¬ 
veying great ideas; unless it be the well-known voice of 
some Creature, on which we are used to look with contempt, 
The angry tones of wild beasts are equally capable of caus¬ 
ing a great and awful sensation. 

1 Sect. 3* 
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Bine sxaudtri gemitus insane leonum 
Vincla recusantum , et sera sub node rudenium ; 

Setigerique sue's, atque in pvesepibus urn 
Seevire ; et forma magnorwn utulare luporum. 

It might seem that these modulations of sound carry some 
connexion with the nature of the things they represent, and 
are not merely arbitrary; because the natural cries of all 
animals, even of those animals with whom we have not been 
acquainted, never fail to make themselves sufficiently under¬ 
stood ; this cannot be said of language. The modifications 
of sound, which may be productive of the sublime, are 
almost infinite. Those I have mentioned are only a few 
instances to show on what principles they are all built. 

SECT. XXI.—SMELL AND TASTE. BITTERS AND STENCHES. 

Smells and Tastes have some share too in ideas of great¬ 
ness ; but it is a small one, weak in its nature, and confined 
in its operations. I shall only observe, that no smells or 
tastes can produce a grand sensation, except excessive 
bitters, and intolerable stenches. It is true, that these 
affections of the smell and taste, when they are in their full 
force, and lean directly upon the sensory, are simply painful, 
and accompanied with no sort of delight; but when they 
are moderated, as in a description or narrative, they become 
sources of the sublime, as genuine as any other, and upon 
the very same principle of a moderated pain. “ A cup of 
bitterness;” “to drain the bitter cup ot fortune;” “the 
bitter apples of Sodom; ” these are all ideas suitable to a 
sublime description. Nor is this passage of Virgil without 
Bublimity, where the stench of the vapour in Albunea con¬ 
spires so happily with the sacred horror and gloominess of 
that prophetic forest: 

At rex sollicitus monstris oraoula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit , lucosque sub alta 
Consulit Albunea , nemorum qua maxima sacro 
Fonts sonat ; ssevamque exhalat opaca Mephitira. 

In the sixth book, and in a very sublime description, the 
poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgotten, nor does 
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it at all disagree with the other images amongst which it is 
introduced: 

Spehtnca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris; 

Quam super hand ullce poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis: talis sese halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat. 

I have added these examples, because some friends, for 
whose judgment I have great deference, were of opinion that 
if the sentiment stood nakedly by itself, it would be subject, 
at first view, to burlesque and ridicule; but this I imagine 
would principally arise from considering the bitterness and 
stench in company with mean and contemptible ideas, with 
which it must be owned they are often united; such an 
union degrades the sublime in all other instances as well as 
in those. But it is one of the tests by which the sublimity 
of an image is to be tried, not whether it becomes mean 
when associated with mean ideas; but whether, when united 
with images of an allowed grandeur, the whole composition 
is supported with dignity. Things which are terrible are 
always great; but when things possess disagreeable qualities, 
or such a3 have indeed some degree of danger, but of a 
danger easily overcome, they are merely odious; as toads 
and spiders. 

SECT. XXII.—EEELIKG. PAIK. 

Or feeling , little more can be said than that the idea of 
bodily pain, in all the modes and degrees of labour, pain, 
anguish, torment, is productive of the sublime; and nothing 
else in this sense can produce it. I need not give here any 
fresh instances, as those given in the former sections abund¬ 
antly illustrate a remark that, in reality, wants only an 
attention to nature, to be made by everybody. 

Having thus run through the causes of the sublime with 
reference to all the senses, my first observation (sect. 7) 
will be found very nearly true; that the sublime is an idea 
belonging to self-preservation; that it is therefore one of the 
most affecting we have; that its strongest emotion is an 
emotion of distress; and, that no pleasure 1 from a positive 
1 Vide Part I» sect, & 
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cause belongs to it. Numberless examples, besides those 
mentioned, might be brought in support of these truths, and 
many perhaps useful consequences drawn from them— 

Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempos. 

Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore . 


PAET III. 

SECTION I.—or BEAUTY. 

It is my design to consider beauty as distinguished from 
the sublime; and, in the course of the inquiry, to examine 
how far it is consistent with it. But previous to this, we must 
take a short review of the opinions already entertained of this 
quality; which I think are hardly to be reduced to any fixed 
principles ; because men are used to talk of beauty in a figur¬ 
ative manner, that is to say, in a manner extremely uncertain, 
and indeterminate. By beauty I mean that quality or those 
qualities in bodies, by which they cause love, or some passion 
similar to it. I confine this definition to the merely sensible 
qualities of things, for the sake of preserving the utmost 
simplicity in a subject, which must always distract us when¬ 
ever we take in those various causes of sympathy which 
attach us to any persons or things from secondary consider¬ 
ations, and not from the direct force which they have merely 
on being viewed. I likewise distinguish love (by which I 
mean that satisfaction which arises to the mind upon contem¬ 
plating anything beautiful, of whatsoever nature it may be) 
from desire or lust; which is an energy of the mind, that 
hurries us on to the possession of certain objects, that do 
not affect us as they are beautiful, but by means altogether 
different. We shall have a strong desire for a woman of no 
remarkable beauty; whilst the greatest beauty in men, or in 
other animals, though it causes love, yet excites nothing at 
all of desire. Which shows that beauty, and the passion 
caused by beauty, which I call love, is different from desire, 
though desire may sometimes operate along with it; but it is 
to this latter that wo must attribute those violent and tem- 

F 
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pestuous passions, and the consequent emotions of the body, 
which attend what is called love in some of its ordinary ac¬ 
ceptations, and not to the effects of beauty merely as it is 
such. 

SECT. II.—PBOPOBTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
VEGETABLES. 

Beauty hath usually been said to consist in certain pro¬ 
portions of parts. On considering the matter, I have great 
reason to doubt, whether beauty be at all an idea belonging 
to proportion. Proportion relates almost wholly to conveni¬ 
ence, as every idea of order seems to do ; and it must there¬ 
fore be considered as a creature of the understanding, rather 
than a primary cause acting on the senses and imagination. 
It is not by the force of long attention and inquiry that we 
find any object to be beautiful; beauty demands no assist¬ 
ance from our reasoning; even the will is unconcerned • the 
appearance of beauty as effectually causes some degree of 
love in us, as the application of ice or fire produces the ideas 
of heat or cold. To gain something like a satisfactory con¬ 
clusion in this point, it were well to examine, what propor¬ 
tion is; since several who make use of that word do not 
always seem to understand very clearly the force of the term, 
nor to have very distinct ideas concerning the thing itself. 
Proportion is the measure of relative quantity. Since all 
quantity is divisible, it is evident that every distinct part, 
into which any quantity is divided, must bear some relation 
to the other parts, or to the whole. These relations give an 
origin to the idea of proportion. They are discovered by 
mensuration, and they are the objects of mathematical in¬ 
quiry. But whether any part of any determinate quantity 
be a fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth, or a moiety of the whole; or 
whether it be of equal length with any other part, or double 
it$ length, or but one half, is a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind; it stands neuter in the question; and it is from 
this absolute indifference and tranquillity of the mind, that 
mathematical speculations derive some of their most con¬ 
siderable advantages; because there is nothing to interest 
the imagination j because the judgment sits free and un¬ 
biassed to examine the point. All proportions, every ar- 
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rangement of quantity, is alike to the understanding, because 
the same truths result to it from all; from greater, from 
lesser, from equality and inequality. But surely beauty is 
no idea belonging to mensuration; nor has it anything to do 
with calculation and geometry. If it had, we might then 
point out some certain measures which we could demonstrate 
to be beautiful, either as simply considered, or as relating to 
others; and we could call in those natural objects, for whose 
beauty we have no voucher but the sense, to this happy 
standard, and confirm the voice of our passions by the deter¬ 
mination of our reason. But since we have not this help, 
let us see whether proportion can in any sense be considered 
as the cause of beauty, as hath been so generally, and by 
some so confidently, affirmed. If proportion be one of the 
constituents of beauty, it must derive that power either from 
some natural properties inherent in certain measures, which 
operate mechanically; from the operation of custom ; or from 
the fitness which some measures have to answer some par¬ 
ticular ends of conveniency. Our business therefore is to 
inquire, whether the parts of those objects, which are found 
beautiful in the vegetable or animal kingdoms, are constantly 
so formed according to such certain measures, as may serve 
to satisfy us that their beauty results from those measures, 
on the principle of a natural mechanical cause; or from 
custom; or, in fine, from their fitness for any determinate 
purposes. I intend to examine this point under each of these 
heads in their order. But before 1 proceed further, I hope 
it will not be thought amiss, if I lay dawn the rules which 
governed me in this inquiry, and which have misled me in it, 
if I have gone astray. 1. If two bodies produce the same or 
a similar effect on the mind, and on examination they are 
found to agree in some of them properties, and to differ in 
others; the common effect is to be attributed to the proper¬ 
ties in which they agree, and not to those in which they dif¬ 
fer. 2. Not to. account for the effect of a natural object 
from the effect of an artificial object. 3. Not to account for 
the effect of any natural object from a conclusion of our reason 
concerning its uses, if a natural cause may be assigned. 4. 
Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any relation of 
(juantity, as the cause of a certain effect, if the effect is pro¬ 
duced by different or opposite measures and relations; or if 
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these measures and relations may exist, and yet the effect 
may not be produced. These are the rules which I have 
chiefly followed, whilst I examined into the power of propor¬ 
tion considered as a natural cause; and these, if he thinks 
them just, I request the reader to carry with him throughout 
the following discussion; whilst we inquire in the first place, 
in what tilings we find this quality ol beauty; next, to see 
whether in these we can find any assignable proportions, 
in such a manner as ought to convince us that our idea of 
beauty results from them. We shall consider this pleasing 
power, as it appears in vegetables, in the inferior animals, 
and in man. Turning our eyes to the vegetable creation, we 
find nothing there so beautiful as flowers; but flowers are 
almost of every sort of shape, and of every sort of disposi¬ 
tion ; they are turned and fashioned into an infinite variety 
of forms; and from these forms botanists have given them 
their names, which are almost as various. What proportion 
do we discover between the stalks and the leaves of flowers, 
or between the leaves and the pistils ? How does the slender 
stalk of the rose agree with the bulky head under which it 
bends ? But the rose is a beautiful flower; and can we under¬ 
take to say that it does not owe a great deal of its beauty 
even to that disproportion: the rose is a large flower, yet it 
grows upon a small shrub ; the flower of the apple is very 
small, and grows upon a large tree; yet the rose and the 
apple blossom are both beautiful, and the plants that bear 
them are most engagingly attired, notwithstanding this dis¬ 
proportion. What by general consent is allowed to be a 
more beautiful object than an orange-tree, flourishing at 
once with its leaves, its blossoms, and its fruit ? but it is in 
vain that we search here for any proportion between the 
height, the breadth, or anything else concerning the dimen¬ 
sions of the whole, or concerning the relation of the particu¬ 
lar parts to each other. I grant that we may observe, in 
many flowers, something of a regular figure, and of a metho- 
iical disposition of the leaves. The rose has such a figure 
and such a disposition of its petals; but in an oblique view, 
when this figure is in a good measure lost, and the order of 
the leaves confounded, it yet retains its beauty; the rose is 
even more beautiful before it is full blown; in the bud, before 
this exact figure is formed; and this is not the only instance 
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wherein method and exactness, the soul of proportion, are 
found rather prejudicial than serviceable to the cause of 
beauty. 

V 

SECT. III.— PBOPOBTION NOT THE CAUSE OP BEAUTY 
IN ANIMALS. 

That proportion has but a small share in the formation 
of beauty, is full as evident among animals. Here the great¬ 
est variety of shapes and dispositions of parts are well fitted 
to excite this idea. The swan, confessedly a beautiful bird, 
has a neck longer than the rest of his body, and but a very 
short tail: is this a beautiful proportion ? We must allow 
that it is. But then what shall we say to the peacock, who 
has comparatively but a short neck, with a tail longer than 
the neck and the rest of the body taken together ? How 
many birds are there that vary infinitely from each of these 
standards, and from every other which you can fix; with 
proportions different, ana often directly opposite to each 
other! and yet many of these birds are extremely beautiful; 
when upon considering them we find nothing in any one 
part that might determine us, a 'priori , to say what the 
others ought to be, nor indeed to guess anything about 
them, but what experience might show to be full of disap¬ 
pointment and mistake. And with regard to the colours 
either of birds or flowers, for there is something similar in 
the colouring of both, whether they are considered in their 
extension or gradation, there is nothing of proportion to be 
observed. Some are of but one single colour, others have 
all the colours of the rainbow; some are of the primary 
colours, others are of the mixt; in short, an attentive ob¬ 
server may soon conclude, that there is as little of propor¬ 
tion in the colouring as in the shapes of these objects. 
Turn next to beasts ; examine the head, of a beautiful horse; 
find what proportion that bears to his body, and to his limbs, 
and what relations these have to each other; and when you 
have settled these proportions as a standard of beauty, then 
take a dog or cat, or any other animal, and examine how far 
the same proportions between their heads and their necks, 
between those and the body, and so on, aie found to hold. 
I think we may safely say, that they differ in every species, 
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yet that there are individuals, found in a great many species 
so differing, that have a very striking beauty. Now, it it De 
allowed that very different and even contrary forms and dis¬ 
positions are consistent with beauty, it amounts I believe to 
a concession, that no certain measures, operating from a 
natural principle, are necessary to produce it; at least so 
far as the brute species is concerned. 

SECT. IV.—PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

There are some parts of the human body that are ob¬ 
served to hold certain proportions to each other; but before 
it can be proved that the efficient cause of beauty lies in 
these, it must be shown, that wherever these are found ex¬ 
act, the person to whom they belong is beautiful: I mean in 
the effect produced on the view, either of any member dis¬ 
tinctly considered, or of the whole body together. It must 
be likewise shown, that these parts stand in such a relation 
to each other, that the comparison between them may be 
easily made, and that the affection of the mind may naturally 
result from it. Eor my part, I have at several times very 
carefully examined many of those proportions, and found 
them hold very nearly or altogether alike in many subjects, 
which were not only very different from one another, but 
where one has been very beautiful, and the other very re¬ 
mote from beauty. With regard to the parts which are 
found so proportioned, they are often so remote from each 
other, in situation, nature, and office, that I cannot see hovr 
they admit of any comparison, nor consequently how any 
effect owing to proportion can result from them. The neck, 
say they, in beautiful bodies, should measure with the calf 
of the ieg; it should likewise be twice the circumference of 
the wrist. And an infinity of observations of this kind are 
to be found in the writings and conversations of many. But 
what relation lias the calf of the leg to the neck; or either 
of these parts to the wrist P These proportions are certainly 
to be found in handsome bodies. They are as certainly in 
ugly ones; as any who will take the pains to try may find. 
Nay, I do not know but they may be least perfect in some 
of the most beautiful You may assign any prop'rtions you 
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please to every part of the human body; and I' undertake 
that a painter shall, religiously observe them all, and not¬ 
withstanding produce, if he pleases, a very ugly figure. The 
same painter shall considerably deviate from these propor¬ 
tions, and produce a very beautiful one. And indeed it may 
be observed in the master-pieces of the ancient and modem 
statuary, that several of them differ very widely from the 
proportions of others, in parts very conspicuous and of great 
consideration; and that they differ no less from the pro¬ 
portions we find in living men, of forms extremely striking 
and agreeable. And after all, how are the partisans of pro¬ 
portional beauty agreed amongst themselves about the pro- 

E ' ‘ >ns of the human body ? Some hold it to be seven 
; some make it eight; whilst others extend it even 
to ten; a vast difference in such a small number of divisions! 
Others take other methods of estimating the proportions, 
and all with equal success. But are these proportions 
exactly the same in all handsome men ? or are they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women P Nobody will say 
that they are; yet both sexes are undoubtedly capable of 
beauty, and the female of the greatest; which advantage I 
believe will hardly be attributed to the superior exactness of 
proportion in the fair sex. Let us rest a moment on this 
point; and consider how much difference there is between 
the measures that prevail in many similar parts of the body, 
in the two sexes of this single species only. If you assign 
any determinate proportions to the limbs of a man, and if 
you limit human beauty to these proportions, when you find 4 
a woman who differs in the make and measures of almost 
every part, you must conclude her not to be beautiful, in 
spite of the suggestions of your imagination; or, in obedience 
to your imagination, you must renounce your rules; you 
must lay by the scale and compass, and look out for some 
other cause of beauty.' Eor if beauty be attached to certain 
measures which operate from a principle in nature , why 
should similar parts with different measures of proportion be 
found to have beauty, and this too in the very same species P 
But to open our view a little, it is worth observing, that 
almost all animals have parts of very much the same nature, 
and destined nearly to the same purposes; a head, neck, 
body, feet, eyes, ears, nose, and mouth; yet Providence to 
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provide in the best manner for their several wants, and to 
display the riches of his wisdom and goodness in his creaticn, 
has worked out of these few and similar organs and mem¬ 
bers, a diversity hardly short of infinite in their disposition, 
measures, and relation. But, as we have before observed, 
amidst this infinite diversity, one particular is common to 
many species: several of the individuals which compose 
them are capable of affecting us with a sense of loveliness; 
and whilst they agree in producing this effect, they differ 
extremely in the relative measures of those parts which have 
produced it. These considerations were sufficient to induce 
me to reject the notion of any particular proportions that 
operated by nature to produce a pleasing effect; but those 
who will agree with mo with regard to a particular propor- 
~re strongly prepossessed in favour of one more in¬ 
definite. They imagine, that although beauty in general is 
annexed to no certain measures common to the several kinds 


* of pleasing plants and animals; yet that there is a certain 
proportion in each species absolutely essential to the beauty 
of that particular kind. If we consider the animal world in 
general, we find beauty confined to no certain measures : 
but as some peculiar measure and relation of parts is what 
distinguishes each peculiar class of animals, it must of neces¬ 
sity be, that the beautiful in each kind will be found in the 
measures and proportions of that kind; for otherwise it 
would deviate from its proper species, and become in some 
sort monstrous: however, no species is so strictly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is not a considerable 
variation amongst the individuals ; and as it has been shown 
of the human, so it may be shown of the brute kinds, that 
beauty is found indifferently in all the proportions which 
each kind can admit, without quitting its common form; 
and it is this idea of a common form that makes the propor¬ 
tion of parts at all regarded, and not the operation of any 
natural cause : indeed a little consideration will make it ap¬ 
pear, that it is not measure, but manner, that creates all the 
beauty which belongs to shape. What light do we borrow 
from these boasted proportions, when we study ornamental 
design ? It seems amazing to me, that artists, if they were 
as well convinced as they pretend to be, that proportion is a 
principal cause of beauty, have not by them at all times 
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accurate measurements of all sorts of beautiful animals to 
help them to proper proportions, when they would contrive 
anything elegant; especially as they frequently assert that 
it is from an observation of the beautiful in nature they 
direct their practice. I know that it has been said long 
since, and echoed backward and forward from one writer to 
another a thousand times, that the proportions of building 
have been taken from those of the human body. To make 
this forced analogy complete, they represent a man with his 
arms raised and extended at full length, and then describe 
a sort of square, as it is formed by passing lines along the 
extremities of this strange figure. But it appears very 
clearly to me, that the human figure never supplied the 
architect with any of his ideas. Bor, in the first place, men 
are very rarely seen in this strained posture; it is not natural 
to them; neither is it at all becoming. Secondly, the view of 
the human figure so disposed, does not naturally suggest the 
idea of a square, but rather of a cross ; as that large space 
between the arms and the ground must be filled with some¬ 
thing before it can make anybody think of a square. 
Thirdly, several buildings are by no means of the form of 
that particular square, which are notwithstanding planned 
by the best architects, and produce an effect altogether as 
good, and perhaps a better. And certainly nothing could 
be more unaccountably whimsical, than for an architect to 
model his performance by the human figure, since no two 
things can have less resemblance or analogy, than a man and 
a house, or temple : do we need to observe, that their purposes 
are entirely different ? What I am apt to suspect is this: 
that these analogies were devised to give a credit to the works 
of art, by showing a conformity between them and the noblest 
works in nature; not that the latter served at all to supply 
hints for the perfection of the former. And I am the more 
fully convinced, that the patrons of proportion have trans¬ 
ferred their artificial ideas to nature, and not borrowed from 
thence the proportions they use in works of art; because in 
any discussion of this subject they always quit as soon as 
possible the open field of natural beauties, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and fortify themselves within the arti¬ 
ficial lines and angles of architecture. For there is in man¬ 
kind an unfortunate propensity to make themselves, theii* 
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views, and their works, the measure of excellence in e*; ery- 
thing whatsoever. Therefore, having observed that their 
dwellings were most commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures, with parts answerable to each 
other; they transferred these ideas to their gardens; they 
turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obelisks ; they 
formed their hedges into so many green walls, and fashioned 
their walks into squares, triangles, and other mathematical 
figures, with exactness and symmetry; and they thought, if 
they were not imitating, they were at least improving nature, 
and teaching her to know her business. But nature has at 
last escaped from their discipline and their fetters ; and our 
gardens, if nothing else, declare we begin to feel that mathe¬ 
matical ideas are not the true measures of beauty. And 
surely they are full as little so in the animal as the vegetable 
world. For is it not extraordinary, that in these fine de¬ 
scriptive pieces, these innumerable odes and elegies, which are 
in the mouths of all the world, and many of which have been 
the entertainment of ages, that in these pieces which describe 
love with such a passionate energy, and represent its object 
in such an infinite variety of lights, not one word is said of 
proportion, if it be, what some insist it is, the principal com¬ 
ponent of beauty; whilst, at the same time, several other 
qualities are very frequently and warmly mentioned ? But if 
proportion has not this power, it may appear odd how men 
came originally to be so prepossessed in its favour. It arose, 
I imagine, from the fondness I have just mentioned, which 
men bear so remarkably to their own works and notions; it 
arose from false reasonings on the effects of the customary 
figure of animals ; it arose from the Platonic theory of fitness 
and aptitude. For which reason, in the next section, I shall 
consider the effects of custom in the figure of animals; and 
afterwards the idea of fitness : since, if proportion does not 
operate by a natural power attending some measures, it must 
be either by custom, or the idea of utility; there is no other 
way. 

SECT. Y.—PROPORTION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 

If I am not mistaken, a great deal of the prejudice in 
favour of proportion has arisen, not so much from the 
observation of any certain Erasures found in beautiful 
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bodies, as from a wrong idea of the relation which deform- 
ity bears to beauty, to which it has been considered as the 
opposite; on this principle it was concluded, that where 
the causes of deformity were removed, beauty must naturally 
and necessarily be introduced. This I believe is a mistake. 
Eor deformity is opposed not to beauty, but to the complete 
common form. If one of the legs of a man be found shorter 
than the other, the man is deformed ; because there is some¬ 
thing wanting to complete the whole idea we form of a man; 
and this has the same effect in natural faults, as maiming 
and mutilation produce from accidents. So if the back be 
humped, the map is deformed; because his back has an 
unusual figure, and what carries with it the idea of some 
disease or misfortuno. So if a man’s neck be considerably 
longer or shorter than usual, we say he is deformed in that 
part, because men are not commonly made in that manner. 
But surely every hour’s experience may convince us, that a 
man may have his legs of an equal length, and resembling 
each other in all respects, and his neck of a just size, and 
his back quite straight, without having at the same time the 
least perceivable beauty. Indeed beauty is so far from 
belonging to the idea of custom, that in reality what affects 
us in that manner is extremely rare and uncommon. The 
beautiful strikes us as much by its novelty as the deformed 
itself. It is thus in those species of animals with which we 
are acquainted; and if one of a new species were represented, 
we should by no means wait until custom had settled an idea 
of proportion, before we decided concerning its beauty or 
ugliness : which shows that the general idea of beauty can 
be no more owing to customary than to natural proportion. 
Deformity arises from the want of the common proportions; 
but the necessary result of their existence in any object is 
not beauty. If we suppose proportion in natural things to 
be relative to custom and use, the nature of use and custom 
will show, that beauty, which is a positive and powerful 
quality, cannot result from it. We are so wonderfully form¬ 
ed, that, whilst we are creatures vehemently desirous of 
novelty, we are as strongly attached to habit and custom. 
But it is the nature of things which hold us by custom, to 
affect us very little whilst we are in possession of them, but 
strongly when they are absent. 1 remember to have fro- 
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quented a certain place every day for a long time together; 
and I may truly say, that so far from finding pleasure in it, 
I was affected with a sort of weariness and disgust; I came, 
I went, I returned, without pleasure ; yet if by any means I 
passed by tha usual time of my going thither, I was re¬ 
markably uneasy, and was not quiet till I had got into my 
old track. They who use snuff, take it almost without being 
sensible that they take it, and the acute sense of smell is 
deadened, so as to feel hardly anything from so sharp a 
stimulus ; yet deprive the snuff-taaer of his box, and he is 
the most uneasy mortal in the world. Indeed so far are use 
and habit from being causes of pleasure, merely as such, that 
the effect of constant use is to make all things of whatever 
kind entirely unaffecting. For as use at last takes off the 
painful effect of many things, it reduces the pleasurable 
effect in others in the same manner, and brings both to a 
sort of mediocrity and indifference. Very justly is use called 
a second nature; and our natural and common state is one 
of absolute indifference, equally prepared for pain or pleasure. 
But when we are thrown out of this state, or deprived of 
anything requisite to maintain us in it; when this chance 
does not happen by pleasure from some mechanical cause, 
we are always hurt. It is so with the second nature, custom, 
in all things which relate to it. Thus the want of the usual 
proportions in men and other animals is sure to disgust, 
though their presence is by no means any cause of real plea¬ 
sure. It is true, that the proportions laid down as causes of 
beauty in the human body, are frequently found in beautiful 
ones, because they are generally found in all mankind; 
but if it can be shown too, that they are found without 
beauty, and that beauty frequently exists without them, and 
that this beauty, where it exists, always can be assigned to 
other less equivocal causes, it will naturally lead us to con¬ 
clude, that proportion and beauty are not ideas of the same 
nature. The true opposite to beauty is not disproportion or 
deformity, but vgliness: and as it proceeds from causes 
opposite to those of positive beauty, we cannot consider it 
until we come to treat of that. Between beauty and ugliness 
there is a sort of mediocrity, in which the assigned propor¬ 
tions are most commonly found ; but this has no effect upon 
the passions. 
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SECT. VI.—FITNESS NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

It is said that the idea of utility, or of a part’s being well 
adapted to answer its end, is the cause of beauty, or indeed 
beauty itself. If it were not for this opinion, it had been 
impossible for the doctrine of proportion to have held its 
ground very long ; the world would be soon weary of hearing 
of measures which related to nothing, either of a natural 
principle, or of a fitness to answer some end; the idea which 
mankind most commonly conceive of proportion, is the suit¬ 
ableness of means to certain ends, ana, where this is not the 
question, very seldom trouble themselves about the effect of 
different measures of things. Therefore it was necessary 
for this theory to insist, that not only artificial but natural 
objects took their beauty from the fitness of the parts for 
their several purposes. But in framing this theory, I am 
apprehensive that experience was not sufficiently consulted. 
Bor, on that principle, the wedge-like snout of a swine, with 
its tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk eyes, and the 
whole make of the head, so well adapted to its offices of dig¬ 
ging and rooting, would be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a thing highly useful to 
this animal, would be likewise as beautiful in our eyes. The 
hedge-hog, so well secured against all assaults by his prickly 
hide, and the porcupine with his missile quills, would be then 
considered as creatures of no small elegance. There are few 
animals whose parts are better contrived than those of the 
monkey; he has the hands of a man,joined to the springy 
limbs of a beast; he is admirably calculated for running, 
leaping, grappling, and climbing; and yet there are few 
animals which seem to have less beauty in the eyes of all 
mankind. I need say little on the trunk of the elephant, of 
such various usefulness, and which is so far from contributing 
to his beauty. How well fitted is the wolf for running and 
leaping! how admirably is the lion armed for battle! but 
will any one therefore call the elephant, the wolf, and the 
lion, beautiful animals ? I believe nobody will think the form 
of a man’s leg so well adapted to running, as those of a 
horse, a dog, a deer, and several other creatures; at least 
they have not that appearance: yet, I belieye, a well- 
fashioned human leg will be allowed to far exceed all these in 
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beauty. If the fitness of parts was what constituted ths 
loveliness of their form, the actual employment of them 
would undoubtedly much augment it; but this, though it is 
sometimes so upon another principle, is far from being always 
the case. A bird on the wing is not so beautiful as when it 
is perched; nay, there are several of the domestic fowls 
which are seldom seen to fly, and which are nothing the less 
beautiful on that account; yet birds are so extremely dif¬ 
ferent in their form from the beast and human kinds, that 
you cannot, on the principle of fitness, allow them anything 
agreeable, but in consideration of their parts being designed 
for quite other purposes. I never in my life chanced to seo 
a peacock fly; and yet before, very long before, I considered 
any aptitude in his form for the aerial life, I was struck with 
the extreme beauty which raises that bird above many of 
the best flying fowls in the world; though, for any tiling I 
saw, his way of living was much like that of the swine, 
which fed in the farm-yard along with him. The same may 
be said of cocks, hens, and the like; they are of the flying 
kind in figure; in their manner of moving not very different 
from men and beasts. To leave these foreign examples ; if 
beauty in our own species was annexed to use, men -would 
be much more lovely than women; and strength and agility 
would be considered as the only beauties. But to call 
strength by the name of beauty, to have but one denomin¬ 
ation for the qualities of a Yenus and Hercules, so totally 
different in almost all respects, is surely a strange confusion 
of ideas, or abuse of w T ords. The cause of this confusion, I 
imagine, proceeds from our frequently perceiving the parts 
of the human and other animal bodies to be at once very 
beautiful, and very well adapted to their purposes; and we 
are deceived by a sophism, which makes us take that for a 
cause which is only a concomitant: this is the sophism of 
the fly, who imagined he raised a great dust, because he 
stood upon the chariot that really raised it. The stomach, 
the lungs, the liver, as well as other parts, are incomparably 
.well adapted to their purposes; yet they are far from having 
any beauty. Again, many things are very beautiful, in 
which it is impossible to discern any idea of use. And I 
Appea* to the first and most natural feelings of mankind, 
whether on beholding a beautiful eye, or a well-fashioned 
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mouth, or a well-turned leg, any ideas of their being well 
fitted for seeing, eating, or running, ever present themselves. 
What idea of use is it that flowers excite, the most beautiful 
part of the vegetable world ? It is true, that the infinitely 
wise and good Creator has, of his bounty, frequently joined 
beauty to those things which he has made useful to us: but 
this does not prove that an idea of use and beauty are the 
same thing, or that they are any way dependent on each other. 

SECT. VII.—THE HEAL EFFECTS OF FITNESS. 

WtiEN I excluded proportion and fitness from any share 
in beauty, I did not by any means intend 1 to say that they 
were of no value, or that they ought to be disregarded in 
works of art. Works of art are the proper sphere of their 
power; and here.it is that they have their full effect. When¬ 
ever the wisdom of our Creator intended that we should be 
affected with anything, lib did not confide the execution of 
his design to the languid and precarious operation of our 
reason; but he endued it with powers and properties that 
prevent the understanding, and even the will; which, seizing 
upon the senses and imagination, captivate the soul before 
the understanding is ready either to join with dhem, or to 
oppose them. It is by a long deduction, and much study, 
that we discover the adorable wisdom of God in his works: 
when we discover it, the effect is very different, not only in 
the manner of acquiring it, but in its own nature, from that 
which strikes us without any preparation from the sublime 
or the beautiful. How different is the satisfaction of an 
anatomist, who discovers the use of the muscles and of the 
skin, the excellent contrivance of the one for the various 
jpovements of the body, and the wonderful texture of the 
other, afponce a general covering, and at once a general out¬ 
let as well a^ inlethow different is this from the affection 
which possesses an ordinary man at the sight of a delicate, 
spaqoih skin, an & all the other parts of beauty, which re¬ 
quire no investigation to be perceived! In the former case, 
whilst we look up to the Maker with admiration and praise, 
the object which causes it may be odious and distasteful; 
the latter very pften so touches us by its power on the 
imagination, that we examine but little into the artifice of 
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its contrivance; and we have need of a strong effort of our 
reason to disentangle our minds from the allurements of the 
object, to a consideration of that wisdom which invented so 
powerful a machine. The effect of proportion and fitness, 
at least so far as they proceed from a mere consideration of 
the work itself, produces approbation, the acquiescence of the 
understanding, but not love, nor any passion of that species. 
"When we examine the structure of a watch, when we come 
to know thoroughly the use of every part of it, satisfied as 
we are with the fitness of the whole, we are far enough from 
perceiving anything like beauty in the watch-work itself; 
but let us look on the case, the labour of some curious 
artist in engraving, with little or no idea of use, we shall 
have a much livelier idea of beauty than we ever could have 
had from the watch itself, though the master-piece of 
Q-raham. In beauty, as I said, the effect is previous to any 
knowledge of the use; but to judge of proportion, we must 
know the end for which any work is designed. According 
to the end, the proportion varies. Thus there is one pro¬ 
portion of a tower, another of a house; one proportion of a 
gallery, another of a hall, another of a chamber. To judge 
of the proportions of these, you must be first acquainted 
with the purposes for which they were designed. Good 
sense and experience, acting together, find out what is fit to 
be done in every work of art. We are rational creatures, 
and in all our works we ought to regard their end and pur¬ 
pose ; the gratification of any passion, how innocent soever, 
ought only to be of a secondary consideration. Herein is 
placed the real power of fitness and proportion; they oper¬ 
ate on the understanding considering them, which approves 
the work and acquiesces in it. The passions, and the ima¬ 
gination which principally raises them, have here very little 
to do. When a room appears in its original nakedness, bare 
walls and a plain ceiling; let its proportion be ever so ex¬ 
cellent, it pleases very little; a cold approbation is the ut¬ 
most we can reach; a much worse proportioned room with 
elegant mouldings and fine festoons, glasses, and other 
merely ornamental furniture, will make the imagination re¬ 
volt against the reason; it will please much more than the 
naked proportion of the first room, which the understanding 
has so much approved as admirably fitted far its purposes. 
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What I have here said $nd before concerning proportion, is 
by no means to persuade people absurdly to neglect tlie 
iaea of use in the works of art. It is only to show that 
these excellent things, beauty and proportion, are not the 
same; not that they should either of them be disregarded. 

/ 

SECT. VIII.—THE RECAPITULATION. 

On the whole ; if such parts in human bodies as are found 
proportioned, were likewise constantly found beautiful, as 
they certainly are not; or if they were so situated, as that a 
pleasure might flow from the comparison, which they seldom 
are; or if any assignable proportions were found, either in 
plants or animals, which were always attended with beauty, 
which never was the case ; or if, where parts were well 
adapted to their purposes, they were constantly beautiful, 
and when no use appeared, there was no beauty, which is 
contrary to all experience; we might conclude, that beauty 
consisted in proportion or utility. But since, in all re¬ 
spects, the case is quite otherwise; we may be satisfied that 
beauty does not depend on these, let it owe its origin to 
what else it will. 

SECT. IX.—PERFECTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

There is another notion current, pretty closely allied to 
the former; that Perfection is the constituent cause of 
beauty. This opinion has been made to extend much further 
than to sensible objects. But in these, so far is perfection, 
considered as such, from being the cause of beauty, that this 
quality, where it is highest, in the female sex, almost always 
carries with it an idea of weakness and imperfection. Women 
are very sensible of this; for which reason, they learn to lisp, 
to totter in their walk, to counterfeit weakness, and even 
sickness. In all they are guided by nature. Beauty in dis¬ 
tress is much the most affecting beauty. Blushing has little 
less power; and modesty in general, which is a tacit allow¬ 
ance of imperfection, is itself considered as an amiable quality, 
and certainly heightens every other that is so. I know it is 
in everybody’s mouth, that we ought to love perfection. 
This is to me a sufficient proof, that it is not the proper 

G 
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object of love. Who ever said we to love a fine woman, 
or even any of these beautiful animals which please usP 
Here to be affected, there is no need of the concurrence of 
our will. 

SECT. X .—HOW FAB TOE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE 
APPLIED TO THE QUALITIES OF THE MIND. 

Nob is this remark in general less applicable to the qua¬ 
lities of the mind. Those virtues which cause admiration, 
and are of the sublimer kind, produce terror rather than 
love; such as fortitude, justioe, wisdom, and the like. Never 
was any man amiable by force of these qualities. Those 
which engage our hearts, which impress us with a sense of 
loveliness, are the softer virtues; easiness of temper, com¬ 
passion, kindness, and liberality; though certainly those lat¬ 
ter are of less immediate and momentous concern to society, 
and of less dignity. But it is for that reason that they are 
so amiable. The great virtues turn principally on dangers, 
punishments, and troubles, and are exercised rather in pre¬ 
venting the worst mischiefs, than in dispensing favours; and 
are therefore not lovely, though highly venerable. The sub¬ 
ordinate turn on reliefs, gratifications, and indulgences; and 
are therefore more lovely, though inferior in dignity. Those 
persons who creep into the hearts of most people, who are 
chosen as the companions of their softer hours, and their re-r 
liefa from care and anxiety, are never persons of shining quali¬ 
ties or strong virtues. It is rather the soft green of the soul 
Qn which we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with beholding 
jnore glaring objects. It is worth observing how we feel 
ourselves affected in reading the characters of Caesar and 
Cato, as they are so finely drawn and contrasted in Sallust. 
In one the ignoscendo largiundo; in the other, nil largiundo . 
In one, the miser is perfugium; in the other, mails pernicicm. 
In the latter we have much to admire, much to reverence, 
and perhaps something to fear; we respect him, but we re¬ 
spect him at a distance. The former makes us familiar with 
him; we love him, and he leads us whither he pleases. To 
draw things closer to our first and most natural feelings, I 
will add a remark made upon reading this section bv an in¬ 
genious friend. The authority of a father, so useful to our 
well-being, and so justly venerable upon all accounts, hin- 
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ders us from having that entire love for him that we have 
for our mothers, where the parental authority is almost 
melted down into the mother's fondness and indulgence. 
But we generally have a great love for pur grandfathers, in 
whom this authority is removed a degree from us, and where 
the weakness of age mellows it into something of a feminine 
partiality. 

SECT. XI.— now EAR TnE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 
TO VIRTUE. 

From what has been said in the foregoing section, we may 
easily see how far the application of beauty to virtue maybe 
made with propriety. The general application of this quality 
to virtue, nas a strong tendency to confound our ideas of 
things; and it has given rise to an infinite deal of whimsical 
theory; as the affixing the name of beauty to proportion, 
congruity, and perfection, as well as to qualities of things 
yet more remote from our natural ideas of it, and from one 
another, has tended to confound our ideas of beauty, and left 
us no standard or rule to judge by, that was not even more 
uncertain and fallacious than our own fancies. This loose and 
inaccurate manner of speaking has therefore misled us both in 
the theory of taste and of morals ; and induced us to re¬ 
move the science of our duties from their proper basis, (our 
reason, our relations, and our necessities,) to rest it upon 
foundations altogether visionary and unsubstantial. 

SECT. XII.—THE REAL CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 

Having- endeavoured to show what beauty is not, it re¬ 
mains that we should examine, at least with equal attention, 
in what it really consists. Beauty is a thing much too affect¬ 
ing not to depend upon some positive qualities. And, since it 
is no creature of our reason, since it strikes us without any re¬ 
ference to use, and even where no use at all can be discerned, 
since the order and method of nature is generally very differ¬ 
ent from our measures and proportions, we must conclude that 
beauty is, for the greater part, some quality in bodies acting 
mechanically upon the human mind by the intervention of the 
senses. We ought therefore to consider attentively in what 
manner those sensible qualities are disposed, in such things as 
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by experience we find beautiful, or which excite in us the 
passion of love, or some correspondent affection. 

SECT. XIII.—BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS SMALL. 

The most obvious point that presents itself to us in ex* 
amining any object, is its extent or quantity. And what de¬ 
gree of extent prevails in bodies that are held beautiful, may 
be gathered from the usual manner of expression concerning 
it. I am told that, in most languages, the objects of love are 
spoken of under diminutive epithets. It is so in all the lan¬ 
guages of which I have any knowledge. In Greek the twy 
and other diminutive terms are almost always the terms of af¬ 
fection and tenderness. These diminutives were commonly 
added by the Greeks to the names of persons with whom they 
conversed on terms of friendship and familiarity. Though the 
Romans were a people of less quick and delicate feelings, yet 
they naturally slid into the lessening termination upon the 
same occasions. Anciently in the English language the di¬ 
minishing ling was added to the names of persons and things 
that were the objects of love. Some we retain still, as darling , 
(or little dear,) and a few others. But, to this day, in or¬ 
dinary conversation, it is usual to add the endearing name of 
little to everything we love: the French and Italians make 
use of these affectionate diminutives even more than we. In 
the animal creation, out of our own species, it is the small we 
are inclined to be fond of; little birds, and some of the 
smaller kinds of beasts. A great beautiful thing is a manner 
of expression scarcely ever used; but that of a great ugly 
thing is very common. There is a wide difference between 
admiration and love. The sublime, which is the cause of the 
former, always dwells on great objects, and terrible; the lat¬ 
ter on small ones, and pleasing; we submit to what we admire, 
but we love what submits to us; in one case we are forced, in 
the other we are flattered, into compliance. In short, the ideas 
of the sublime and the beautiful stand on foundations so differ¬ 
ent, that it is hard, I had almost said impossible, to think of re* 
conciling them in the same subject, without considerably less- 
pning the effect of the one or the other upon the passions. So 
that, attending to their quantity, beautiful objects are compa* 
wUively small* . 
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SECT. XIV.—SMOOTHNESS. 

The next property constantly observable in such objects is 
tmoothness : 1 a quality so essential to beauty, that I do not 
now recollect anything beautiful that is not smooth. In trees 
and flowers, smooth leaves are beautiful; smooth slopes of 
earth in gardens ; smooth streams in the landscape; smooth 
coats of birds and beasts in animal beauties; in fine women, 
smooth skins; and in several sorts of ornamental furniture, 
smooth and polished surfaces. A very considerable part of 
the effect of beauty is owing to this quality ; indeed the most 
considerable. For take any beautiful object, and give it a 
broken and rugged surface; and however >vell formed it may 
be in other respects, it pleases no longer. Whereas, let it want 
ever so many of the other constituents, if it wants not this, it 
becomes more pleasing than almost all the others without it. 
This seems to me so evident, that I am a good deal surprised, 
that none who have handled the subject have made any men¬ 
tion of the quality of smoothness, in the enumeration of those 
that go to the forming of beauty. For indeed any rugged¬ 
ness, any sudden projection, any sharp angle, is in the highest 
degree contrary to that idea. 

SECT. XV.—GRADUAL VARIATION. 

But as perfectly beautiful bodies are not composed of an¬ 
gular parts, so their parts never continue long in the same 
right line. 2 They vary their direction every moment, and 
they change under the eye by a deviation continually carry¬ 
ing on, but for whose beginning or end you will find it diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain a point. The view of a beautiful bird will 
illustrate this observation. Here we see the head increasing 
insensibly to the middle, from whence it lessens gradually 
until it mixes with the neck; the neck loses itself in a larger 
swell, which continues to the middle of the body, when the 
whole decreases again to the tail; the tail takes a new 
direction; but it soon varies its new course : it blends again 
with the other parts; and the line is perpetually changing, 
above, below, upon every side. In this description I have 
1 Part IV. sect. 21. * Part V. sect. 23. 
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before me the idea of a dove; it agrees very well with most 
of the conditions of beauty. It is smooth and downy; its 
parts are (to use that expression) melted into one another; 
you are presented with no sudden protuberance through the 
whole, and yet the whole is continually changing. Observe 
that part of a beautiful woman where she is perhaps the 
most beautiful, about the neck and breasts ; the smoothness; 
the softness; the easy and insensible swell; the variety of 
the surface, which is never for the smallest space the same ; 
the deceitful maze, through which the unsteady eye slides 
giddily, without knowing where to fix or whither it is 
carried. Is not this a demonstration of that change of sur¬ 
face, continual, and yet hardly perceptible at any point, 
which forms one of the great constituents of beauty ? It 
gives me no small pleasure to find that I can strengthen my 
theory in this point, by the opinion of the very ingenious 
Mr. Hogarth; whoso idea of the line of beauty I take in 
general to be extremely just. But the idea of variation, 
without attending so accurately to the manner of the varia¬ 
tion, has led him to consider angular figures as beautiful: 
these figures, it is true, vary greatly; yet they vary in a 
sudden and broken manner; and I do not find any natural 
object which is angular, and at the same time beautiful. 
Indeed few natural objects are entirely angular. But I 
think those which approach the most nearly to it are the 
ugliest. I must add too, that, so far as I could observe of 
nature, though the varied line is that alone in which com¬ 
plete beauty is found, yet there is no particular line which 
is always found in the most completely beautiful, and which 
is therefore beautiful in preference to all other lines. At 
least I never could observe it. 

SECT. XVI.—DELICACY. 

Ak air of robustness and strength is very prejudicial to 
beauty. An appearance of delicacy , and even of fragility, is 
almost essential to it. Whoever examines the vegetable or 
animal creation will find this observation to be founded in 
nature. It is not the oak, the ash, or the elm, or any of the 
robust trees of the forest, which we consider as beautiful; 
they are awful and majestic; they inspire a sort of reverence- 
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It is the delicate myrtle, it is the orange, it is the almond, it 
is the jasmine, it is the vine, which we look on as vegetable 
beauties. It is the flowery species, so remarkable for its 
weakness and momentary duration, that gives us the liveliest 
idea of beauty and elegance. Among animals, the greyhound 
is more beautiful than the mastiff; and the delicacy of a gen- 
net, a barb, or an Arabian horse, is much more amiable than 
the strength and stability of some horses of war or carriage. 
I need here say little of the fair Bex, where I believe the pbint 
will be easily allowed me. The beauty of women is con¬ 
siderably owing to their weakness or delicacy, and is even 
enhanced by their timidity, a quality of mina analogous to 
it. I would not here be understood to say, that weakness 
betraying very bad health has any share in beauty; but the 
ill eflect of this is not because it is weakness, but because 
the ill state of health, which produces such weakness, alters 
the other conditions of beauty ; the parts in such a case col¬ 
lapse ; the bright colour, the lumen purpureum juventce , is 
gone; and the fine variation is lost in wrinkles, sudden 
breaks, and right lines. 

SECT. XVII.—BEAUTY IN COLOUR. 

As to the colours usually found in beautiful bodies, it may 
be somewhat difficult to ascertain them, because, in the 
several parts of nature, there is an infinite variety. How¬ 
ever, even in this variety, we may mark out something on 
which to settle. First, the colours of beautiful bodies must 
not be dusky or muddy, but clean and fair. Secondly, they 
must not be of the strongest kind. Those which seem most 
appropriated to beauty, are the milder of every sort; light 
greens; soft blues; weak whites; pink reds; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours be strong and vivid, they are always 
diversified, and the object is never of one strong colour; 
there are almost always such a number of them, (as in varie¬ 
gated flowers,) that the strength and glare of each is con¬ 
siderably abated. In a fine complexion, there is not only 
some variety in the colouring, but the colours: neither the 
red nor the white are strong and glaring. Besides, they are 
mixed in such a manner, and with such gradations, that it is 
impossible to fix the bounds. Ou the same principle it is, 
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that the dubious colour in the necks and tails of peaoocks, 
and about the heads of drakes, is so very agreeable. In 
reality, the beauty both of shape and colouring are as nearly 
related, as we can well suppose it possible for things of such 
different natures to be, 

SECT. mil.—EE CAPITULATION. 

On the whole, the qualities of beauty, as they are merely 
sensible qualities, are the following: First, to be compara¬ 
tively small. Secondly, to be smooth. Thirdly, to have a 
variety in the direction of the parts; but, fourthly, to have 
those parts not angular, but melted as it were into each 
other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any re¬ 
markable appearance of strength. Sixthly, to have its 
colours clear and bright, but not very strong and gin ring. 
Seventhly, or if it should have any glaring colour, to have it 
diversified with others. These are, I believe, the properties 
on which beauty depends; properties that operate by nature, 
and are less liable to be altered by caprice, or confounded 
by a diversity of tastes, than any other. 

SECT. XIX.—TIIE PIIYSIOGNOMY. 

The physiognomy has a considerable share in beauty, 
especially in that of our own species. The manners give a 
certain determination to the countenance; which, being 
observed to correspond pretty regularly with them, is capable 
of joining the effect of certain agreeable qualities of the 
mind to those of the body. So that to form a finished human 
beauty, and to give it its full influence, the face must be ex¬ 
pressive of such gentle and amiable qualities as correspond 
with the softness, smoothness, and delicacy of the outward 
form. 


SECT. XX.—THE EYE. 

I hate hitherto purposely omitted to speak of the eye, 
which has bo great a snare in the beauty of the animal creation, 
as it did not fall Bo easily under the foregoing heads, though 
in fact it i8 reducible to the same principles. I think, then, 
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that the beauty of the eye consists, first, in its clearness; 
what coloured eye shall please most, depends a good deal on 
particular fancies; but none are pleased with an eye whose 
water (to use that term) is dull and muddy. 1 We are pleased 
with the eye in this view, on the principle upon which we 
like diamonds, clear water, glass, and such like transparent 
substances. Secondly, the motion of the eye contributes to 
its beauty, by continually shifting its direction; but a slow 
and languid motion is more beautiful than a brisk one; the 
latter is enlivening; the former lovely. Thirdly, with re¬ 
gard to the union of the eye with the neighbouring parts, it 
is to hold the same rule that is given of other beautiful ones; 
it is not to make a strong deviation from the line of the 
neighbouring parts; nor to verge into any exact geometrical 
figure. Besides all this, the eye affects, as it is expressive of 
some qualities of the mind, and its principal power generally 
arises from this; so that what we have just said of the phy¬ 
siognomy is applicable here. 

SECT. XXI.—UGLINESS. 

It may perhaps appear like a sort of repetition of what we 
have before said, to insist here upon the nature of ugliness; 
as I imagine it to be in all respects the opposite to those 
qualities which we have laid down for the constituents of 
beauty. But though ugliness be the opposite to beauty, it 
is not the opposite to proportion and fitness. Bor it is 
possible that a thing may be very ugly with any proportions, 
and with a perfect fitness to any uses. Ugliness I imagine 
likewise to be consistent enough with an idea of the sublime. 
But I would by no means insinuate that ugliness of itself is 
a sublime idea, unless united with such qualities as excite a 
strong terror. 

SECT. XXII.—GRACE. 

Gracefulness is an idea not very different from beauty; it 
consists in much the same things. Gracefulness is an idea 
belonging to posture and motion . In both these, to be 
graceful, it is requisite that there be no appearance of diffi¬ 
culty; there is required a small inflection of the body; and 
» Part IV. sect. 25. 
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* composure of the parts in such a manner, as not to encum¬ 
ber each other, not to appear divided by sharp and sudden 
angles. In this ease, this roundness, this delicacy of attitude 
and motion, it is that all the magic of grace consists, and 
what is called its je ne s$ai qnoi ; as will be obvious to any 
observer, who considers attentively the Venus de Medicis, 
the Antinous, or any statue generally allowed to be graceful 
in a high degree. 

SECT. XXIII.—ELEGANCE AND SPECIOUSNESS. 

When any body is composed of parts smooth and polished, 
without pressing upon each other, without showing any 
mggedness or confusion, and at the same time affecting 
some regular shape , I call it elegant. It is closely allied to 
the beautiful, differing from it only in this regularity; which, 
however, as it makes a very material difference in the affec¬ 
tion produced, may very well constitute another species. 
Under this head I rank those delicate and regular works of 
art, that imitate no determinate object in nature, as elegant 
buildings, and pieces of furniture. When any object par¬ 
takes of the above-mentioned qualities, or of those of beauti¬ 
ful bodies, and is withal of great dimensions, it is full as re¬ 
mote from the idea of mere beauty; I call it fine or specious, 

SECT. XXIY.—THE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING. 

The foregoing description of beauty, so far as it is taken 
in by the eye, may be greatly illustrated by describing the 
nature of objects, which produce a similar effect through the 
touch. This I call the beautiful in Feeling. It corresponds 
wonderfully with what causes the same species of pleasure 
to the sight. There is a chain in all our sensations; they 
are all but different sorts of feelings calculated to be affected 
by various sorts of objects, but all to be affected after the 
same manner. All bodies that are pleasant to the touch, 
are so by the slightness of the resistance they make. Re¬ 
sistance is either to motion along the surface, or to the 
pressure of the parts on one another: if the former be slight, 
we call the body smooth; if the latter, soft. The chief 
pleasure we receive by feeling, is in the one or the other of 
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these qualities; and if there be a combination of both, our 
pleasure is greatly increased. This is so plain, that it is 
rather more fit to illustrate other things, than to be illus¬ 
trated itself by an example. The next source of pleasure in 
this sense, as in every other, is the continually presenting 
somewhat new; and we find that bodies which continually 
vary their surface, are much the most pleasant or beautiful 
to the feeling, as any one that pleases may experience. Tho 
third property in such objects is, that though the surface 
continually varies its direction, it never varies it suddenly. 
The application of anything sudden, even though the im¬ 
pression itself have little or nothing of violence, is disagree¬ 
able. The quick application of a finger a little warmer or 
colder than usual, without notice, makes us start; a slight 
tap on the shoulder, not expected, has the same effect. 
Hence it is that angular bodies, bodies that suddenly vary 
the direction of the outline, afford so little pleasure to the 
feeling. Every such change is a sort of climbing or falling 
in miniature; so that squares, triangles, and other angular 
figures, are neither beautiful to the sight nor feeling. Who¬ 
ever compares his state of mind, on feeling soft, smooth, 
variegated, unangular bodies, with that in which he finds him- 
selt*, on the view of a beautiful object, will perceive a very 
striking analogy in the effects of both; and which may go a 
good way towards discovering their common cause. Peeling 
and sight, in this respect, differ in but a few points. The 
touch takes in the pleasure of softness, whieh is not pri¬ 
marily an object of sight; the sight, on the other hand, com¬ 
prehends colour, which can hardly be made perceptible to 
the touch; the touch, again, has the advantage in a new idea 
of pleasure resulting from a moderate degree of warmth; 
but the eye triumphs in the infinite extent and multiplicity 
of its objects. But there is such a similitude in the plea¬ 
sures of these senses, that I am apt to fancy, if it were pos¬ 
sible that one might discern colour by feeling, (as it is said 
some blind men have done,) that the same colours, and the 
same disposition of colouring, which are found beautiful to 
the sight, would be found likewise most grateful to the 
touch. But, setting aside conjectures, let us nass to the 
other sense; of Hearing. 
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SECT. XXY.—THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUNDS. 

Ilf this sense we find an equal aptitude to be affected in a 
soft and delicate manner; and bow far sweet or beautiful 
sounds agree with our descriptions of beauty in other senses, 
the experience of every one must decide. Milton has de¬ 
scribed this species of music in one of his juvenile poems. 1 
1 need not say that Milton was perfectly well versed in that 
art; and that no man had a finer ear, with a happier manner 
of expressing the affections of one sense by metaphors taken 
from another. The description is as follows: 

—And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs; 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

Let us parallel this with the softness, the winding surface, 
tho unbroken continuance, the easy gradation of the beauti¬ 
ful in other things; and all the diversities of the several 
senses, with all their several affections, will rather help to 
throw lights from one another to finish one clear, consistent 
idea of the whole, than to obscure it by their intricacy and 
variety. 

To the above-mentioned description I shall add one or two 
remarks. The first is; that the beautiful in music will not 
bear that loudness and strength of sounds, which may bo 
used to raise other passions; nor notes which are shrill, or 
harsh, or deep; it agrees best with such as are clear, even, 
smooth, and weak. The second is; that great variety, and 
quick transitions from one measure or tone to another, are 
contrary to the genius of the beautiful in music. Such 
transitions 2 often excite mirth, or other sudden and tumultu¬ 
ous passions; but not that sinking, that melting, that lan¬ 
guor, which is the characteristical effect of the beautiful as 
it regards every sense. The passion excited by beauty is in 
fact nearer to a Bpecies of melancholy, than to jollity and 

1 L* Allegro. 

* I ne’er am merry, when I hear sweet music.- -Sh a nsr ears. 
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mirth. I do not here mean to confine music to any one 
species of notes, or tones, neither is it an art in which I can 
say I have any great .skill. My sole design in this remark 
is, to settle a consistent idea of beauty. The infinite variety 
of the affections of the soul will suggest to a good head, and 
skilful ear, a variety of such sounds as are fitted to raise 
them. It can he no prejudice to this, to clear and distin¬ 
guish some few particulars, that belong to the same class, 
and are consistent with each other, from the immense crowd 
of different, and sometimes contradictory, ideas, that rank 
vulgarly under the standard of beauty. And of these it is 
my intention to mark such only of the leading points as 
show the conformity of the sense of Hearing witn all the 
other , senses, in the article of their pleasures. 

SECT. XXVI.—TASTE AND SMELL. 

This general agreement of the senses is yet more evident 
on minutely considering those of taste and smell. We meta¬ 
phorically apply the idea of sweetness to sights and sounds; 
but as the qualities of bodies, by which they are fitted to ex¬ 
cite either pleasure or pain in these senses, are not so obvious 
as they are in the others, we shall refer an explanation of their 
analogy, which is a very close one, to that part, wherein we 
come to consider the common efficient cause of beauty, as it 
regards all the senses. I do not think anything better fitted 
to establish a clear and settled idea of visual beauty, than 
this way of examining the similar pleasures of other senses; 
for one part is sometimes clear in one of the senses, that is 
more obscure in another; and where there is a clear con¬ 
currence of all, we may with more certainty speak of any 
one of them. By this means, they bear witness to each 
other; nature is, «ts it were, scrutinized; and w*e report 
nothing of her but what we receive from her own informa¬ 
tion. 

SECT. XXVII.—THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL COMPABED. 

On closing this general view of beauty, it naturally occurs, 
that we should compare it with the sublime; and in this com¬ 
parison there appears a remarkable contrast. Bor sublime 
objects are vast in their dimensions, beautiful ones compare 
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tively small: beauty should be smooth and polished, the 
great, nigged and negligent: beauty should shun the right 
line, yet deviate from it insensibly; the great in many cases 
loves the right line, and when it deviates it often makes a 
strong deviation : beauty should not be obscure; the great 
ought to be dark aud gloomy: beauty should be light and 
delicate; the great ought to be solid, and even massive. 
They are indeed ideas of a very different nature, one being 
founded on pain, tbe other on pleasure; 'ar*d however they 
may vary afterwards from the direct nature of their causes, 
yet these causes keep up an eternal distinction between them, 
a distinction never to be forgotten by any whose business it 
is to affect the passions. In the infinite variety of natural 
combinations, we must expect to find the qualities of things 
the most remote imaginable from each other united in the 
same object. We must expect also to find combinations of 
the same kind in the works of art. But when we consider 
the power of an object upon our passions, we must know 
that when anything is intended to affect the mind by the 
force of some predominant property, the affection produced 
is like to be the more uniform and perfect, if all the other 
properties or qualities of the object be of the same nature, 
and tending to the same design, as the principal. 

If black and white blend, soften, and unite 

A thousand ways, are there no black and white ? 

If the qualities of the sublime and beautiful are sometimes 
found united, does this prove that they are the same; does it 
prove that they are any way allied ; doe3 it prove even that 
they are not opposite and contradictory ? Black and white 
may soften, may blend; but they are not therefore the same. 
Yor, when they, are so softened and blended with each other, 
or with different colours, is the power of black as black, or 
of white as white, so strong as when each stands uniform and 
distinguished. 
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* PART IV. 

SECTION I.— OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE 0? THE SUBLIME 
AND BEAUTIFUL. 

When I say I intend to inquire into the efficient cause 
of Sublimity and Beauty, I would not be understood to say, 
that I can come to the ultimate cause. I do not pretend 
that 1 shall ever be able to explain, why certain affections 
of the body produce such a distinct emotion of mind, and no 
other; or why the body is at all affected by the mind, or 
the mind by the body. A little thought will show this to 
be impossible. But I conceive, if we can discover what 
affections of the mind produce certain emotions of the body, 
and what distinct feelings and qualities of body shall pro¬ 
duce certain determinate passions in the mind, and no others, 
I fancy a great deal will be done ; something not unuseful 
towards a distinct knowledge of our passions, so far at least 
as we have them at present under our consideration. This 
is all, .1 believe, we can do. If we could advance a step 
farther, difficulties would still remain, ub we should be still 
equally distant from the first cause. When Newton first 
discovered the property of attraction, and settled its laws, 
he found it served very well to explain several of the most 
remarkable phenomena in nature; but yet, with reference 
to the general system of things, he could consider attractioE 
but as an effect, whose cause at that time he did not attempt 
to trace. But when he afterwards began to account for it 
by a subtle elastic aether, this great man (if in so great a 
man it be not impious to discover anything like a blemish) 
deemed to have quitted his usual cautious manner of philo¬ 
sophizing; since, perhaps, allowing all that has been ad¬ 
vanced on this subject to be sufficiently proved, I think it 
leaves us with as many difficulties as it found us. The 
great chain of causes, which links one to another, even to 
the throne of God himself, can never be unravelled by any 
industry of ours. When we go but one stop beyond the 
immediate sensible qualities of things* we go out of our 
depth. All we do after is but a faint struggle, that shows 
we are in an element which does not belong to us. So that 
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when I speak of cause, and efficient cause, I only mean 
certain affections of the mind, that cause certain changes in 
the body; or certain powers and properties in bodies, that 
work a change in the mind. As if 1 were to explain the 
motion of a body falling to the ground, I would say it was 
caused by gravity; and* I would endeavour to show after 
what manner this power operated, without attempting to 
show why it operated in this manner: or if I were to explain 
the effects of bodies striking one another by the common 
laws of percussion, I should not endeavour to explain how 
motion itself is communicated. 

SECT. II.—ASSOCIATION. 

It is no small bar in the way of our inquiry into the 
cause of our passions, that the occasions of many of them are 
given, and that their governing motions are communicated 
at a time when we have not capacity to reflect on them; at 
a time of which all sort of memory is worn out of our minds. 
For besides such things as afiect us in various manners, 
according to their natural powers, there are associations 
made at that early season, which we find it very hard after¬ 
wards to distinguish from natural effects. Not to mention 
the unaccountable antipathies which we find in many per¬ 
sons, we all find it impossible to remember when a steep 
became more terrible than a plain; or fire or water more 
terrible than a clod of earth; though all these are very pro¬ 
bably either conclusions from experience, or arising from 
the premonitions of others ; and some of them impressed, in 
all likelihood, pretty late. But as it must be allowed that 
many things affect us after a certain manner, not by any 
natural powers they have for that purpose, but by associa¬ 
tion ; so it would be absurd, on the other hand, to say that 
all things affect us by association only; since some things 
must have been originally and naturally agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable, from which the others derive their associated 

f mwers; and it would be, I fancy, to little purpose to look 
or the cause of our passions in association, until we fail 
of it in, the natural properties of things. 
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SECT, III.—CAUSE OF TAIN AND FEA.B. 

T have before observed, 1 that whatever is qualified to 
cause terror is a foundation oapable of the sublime; to which 
I add, that not only these, but many things from which we 
cannot probably apprehend any danger, have a similar effect, 
because they operate in a similar manner. I observed too, 2 
that whatever produces pleasure, positive and original plea¬ 
sure, is fit to have beauty ingrafted on it. Therefore, to 
clear up the nature of these qualities, it may be necessary 
to explain the nature of pain and pleasure on which they 
depend. A man who suffers under violent bodily pain, (I 
suppose the most violent, because the effect may be the 
more obvious,) I say a man in great pain has his teeth set, 
his eye-brows are violently contracted, his forehead is 
wrinkled, his eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair stands an end, the voice is forced out in 
short shrieks and groans, and the whole fabric totters. Fear, 
or terror, which is an apprehension of pain or death, ex¬ 
hibits exactly the same effects, approaching in violence to 
those just mentioned, in proportion to the nearness of the 
cause, and the weakness of the subject. This is not only so 
in the human species ; but I have more than once observed 
in dogs, under an apprehension of punishment, that they 
have Avrithed their bodies, and yelped, and howled, as if they 
.had actually felt the blows. From hence I conclude, that 
pain and fear act upon the same parts of the body, and in 
the same manner, though somewhat differing in degree; 
that pain and fear consist in an unnatural tension of the 
nerves; that this is sometimes accompanied with an un¬ 
natural strength, which sometimes suddenly changes into 
an extraordinary weakness ; that these effects often come on 
alternately, and are sometimes mixed with each other. This 
is the nature of all convulsive agitations, especially in weaker 
subjects, which are the most liable to the severest im¬ 
pressions of pain and fear. The only difference betwen pain 
and terror is, that things which cause pain operate on the 
mind by the intervention of the body; whereas things that 
cause terror generally affect the bodily organs by the opera¬ 
tion of the mind suggesting the danger; but both agreeing, 
1 Pert I. sect. 8. * Part I. sect 10. 
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either primarily or secondarily, in producing a tension, 
contraction, or violent emotion of the nerves, 1 they agree 
likewise in everything else. Por it appears very clearly to 
me, from this, as well as from many other examples, that 
when the body is disposed, by any means whatsoever, to such 
emotions as it would acquire by the means of a certain 
passion; it will of itself excite something very like that 
passion in the mind. 

SECT. IV.-—CONTINUED. 

To this purpose “Mr. Spon, in his Reeherehes d’Antiquity, 
gives us a curious story of the celebrated physiognomist Cam- 
panclla. This man, it seems, had not only made very ac¬ 
curate observations on human faces, but was very expert in 
mimicking such as were any way remarkable. When he 
had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of those he 
had to deal with, he composed his face, his gesture, and his 
whole body, as nearly as he could into the exact similitude of 
the person he intended to examine ; and then carefully ob¬ 
served what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by this 
change. So that, says my author, he was able to enter into 
the dispositions and thoughts of people as effectually as if 
he had been changed into the very men. I have often ob¬ 
served, that on mimicking the looks and gestures of angry, 
or placid, or frighted, or daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turned to that passion, whose appearance I 
endeavoured to imitate; nay, I am convinced it is hard to 
avoid it, though one strove to separate the passion from 
its correspondent gestures. Our minds and bodies are so 
closely and intimately connected, that one is incapable of 
pain or pleasure without the other. Campanella, of whom 
we have been speaking, could so abstract his attention from 
any sufferings of his body, that he was able to endure the 
rack itself without much pain; and in lesser pains every¬ 
body must have observed, that, when we can employ our 

1 I do not hero enter into the question debated among physiologists, 
whether pain be the effect of a contraction, or a tension of the nerves. 
Either wdl serve my purpose; for by tension, I mean no more than a 
violent pulling of the fibres, which compose any muscle or mombrane, in 
whatever way this is done. 
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attention on anything else, the pain has been for a time 
suspended: on the other hand, if by any means the body is 
indisposed to perform such gestures, or to be stimulated into 
such emotions, as any passion usually produces in it, that 
passion itself never can arise, though its cause should be 
never so strongly in action; though it should be merely 
mental, and immediately affecting none of the senses. As 
an opiate, or spirituous liquors, shall suspend the operation 
of grief, or fear, or anger, in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary; and this by inducing in the body a disposition 
contrary to that which it receives from these passions. 

SECT. y.—HOW THE SUBLIME IS PRODUCED. 

Having considered terror as producing an unnatural 
tension and certain violent emotions of the nerves ; it easily 
follows, from what we have just said, that whatever is fitted 
to produce such a tension must be productive of a passion 
similar to terror , 1 and consequently must be a source of the 
sublime, though it should have no idea of danger connected 
with it. So that little remains towards showing the cause 
of the sublime, but to show that the instances we have given 
of it in the second part relate to such things as are fitted 
by nature to produce this sort of tension, either by the 
primary operation of the mind or the body. With regard 
to such things as affect by the associated idea of danger, 
there can be no doubt but that they produce terror, and act 
by some modification of that passion; and that terror, when 
sufficiently violent, raises the emotions of the body just 
mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if the sublime is 
built on terror, or some passion like it, which has pain for its 
object, it is previously proper to inquire how any species of 
delight can be derived from a cause so apparently contrary 
to it. I say delight, because, as I have often remarked, it is 
very evidently different in its cause, and in its own nature, 
from actual and positive pleasure. 

SECT. VI.—HOW PAIN CAN BE A CAUSE OF DELIGHT. 

Puovi dence has so ordered it, that a state of rest and in¬ 
action, howpyer it may flatter our indolence, should be pro 
1 Part II. sect. 2, 
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ductive of many inconveniences; that it should generate such 
disorders, as may force us to have recourse to some labour, 
as a thing absolutely requisite to make us pass our lives with 
tolerable satisfaction; for the nature of rest is to suffer all 
the parts of our bodies to fall into a relaxation, that not only 
disables the members from performing their functions, but 
takes away the vigorous tone of fibre which is requisite for 
carrying on the natural and necessary secretions. At the 
same time, that in this languid inactive state, the nerves are 
more liable to the most horrid convulsions, than when they 
are sufficiently braced and strengthened. Melancholy, dejec¬ 
tion, despair, and often self-murder, is the consequence of the 
gloomy view we take of things in this relaxed stable of body. 
The best remedy for all these evils is exercise or labour; and 
labour is a surmounting of difficulties , an exertion of the 
contracting power of the muscles; and as such resembles 
pain, which consists in tension or contraction, in everything 
but degree. Labour is not only requisite to preserve the 
coarser organs in a state fit for their functions; but it is 
equally necessary to those finer and more delicate organs, on 
which, and by which, the imagination, and perhaps the 
other mental powers, act. Since it is probable, that not 
only the inferior parts of the soul, as the passions are 
called, but the understanding itself, makes use of some 
fine corporeal instruments in its operation; though what 
they are, and where they are, may be somewhat hard to set¬ 
tle : but that it does make use of such, appears from hence; 
that a long exercise of the mental powers induces a remark¬ 
able lassitude of the whole body; and, on the other hand, that 
great bodily'labour, or pain, weakens, and sometimes actually 
destroys, the mental faculties. Now, as a due exercise is es¬ 
sential to the coarse muscular parts of the constitution, and 
that without this rousing they would become languid and dis¬ 
eased, the very same rule holds with regard to those finer parts 
we have mentioned; to have them in proper order, they must 
be shaken and worked to a proper degreo. 

620T. YII. —EXERCISE NECESSARY FOR THE FINER ORGANS. 

As common labour, which is a mode of pain, is the exer¬ 
cise of the grosser, a mode of terror is the exercise of the 
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finer parts of the system; and if a certain mode of pain be 
of such a nature as to act upon the eye or the ear, as they atfe 
the most delicate organs, the affection approaches more nearly 
to that which has a mental cause. In all these cases, if the 
pain and terror are so modified as not to be actually noxious; 
if the pain is not carried to violence, and the terror is not 
conversant about the present destruction of the person, as 
these emotions clear the parts, whether fine or gross, of a 
dangerous and troublesome encumbrance, they are capable of 

f iroducing delight; not pleasure, but a sort of delightful 
lorror, a sort of tranquillity tinged with terror; which, as 
it belongs to self-preservation, is one of the strongest of all 
the passions. Its object is the sublime . 1 Its highest degree 
I call astonishment; the subordinate degrees are awe, rever¬ 
ence, and respect, which, by the very etymology of the words, 
show from what source they are derived, and how they stand 
distinguished from positive pleasure. 

SECT. Till.—WHY THINGS NOT DANGEROUS PRODUCE A PAS¬ 
SION LIKE TERROR. 

2 A mode of terror or pain is always the cause of the sub¬ 
lime. Eor terror, or associated danger, the foregoing explica¬ 
tion is, I believe, sufficient. It will require something more 
trouble to show, that such examples as I have given of the 
sublime in the second part are capable of producing a mode 
of pain, and of being thus allied to terror, and to be accounted 
for on the same principles. And first of such objects as are 
great in their dimensions. I speak of visual objects. 

SECT. IX.—WHY YISUAL OBJECTS OF GREAT DIMENSIONS 
ARE SUBLIME. 

Vision is performed by having a picture, formed by the 
rays of light which are reflected from the object, painted in 
one piece, instantaneously, on the retina, or last nervous 
part of the eye. Or, according to others, there is but one 
point of any object painted on the eye.in such a manner as 
to be perceived at once; but by moving the eye, we gather 


' Part II. sect. 2. 
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up, witli great celerity, the several parts of the object, so as 
to form one uniform piece. If the former opinion be allowed, 
it will be considered , 1 that though all $ie light reflected from 
a large body should strike the eye in one instant; yet we 
must suppose that the body itself is formed of avast number 
of distinct points, every one of which, or the ray from every 
one, nlakes an impression on the retina. So that, though 
the image of one point should cause but a small tension of 
this membrane, another, and another, and another stroke, 
must in their progress cause a very great one, until it arrives 
at last to the highest degree; and the whole capacity of the 
eye, vibrating in all its parts, must approach near to the na^ 
ture of what causes pain, and consequently must produce 
an idea of the sublime. Again, if we take it, that one point 
only of an object is distinguishable at once, the matter will 
amount nearly to the same thing, or rather it will make the 
origin of the sublime from greatness of dimension yet clearer. 
For if but one point is observed at once, the eye must tra¬ 
verse the vast space of such bodies with great quickness, and 
consequently the fine nerves and muscles destined to the 
motion of that part must be very much strained; and their 
great sensibility must make them highly affected by this 
straining. Besides, it signifies just nothing to the effect 
produced, whether a body has its parts connected and makes 
its impression at once ; or, making but one impression of a 
point at a time, it causes a succession of the same or others 
so quickly as to make them seem united; as is evident from 
the common effect of whirling about a lighted torch or piece 
of wood: which, if done with celerity, seems a circle of fire, 

SECT. I.—UNITY WHY REQUISITE TO YASTNESS. 

It may be objected to this theory, that the eye generally 
receives an equal number of rays at all times, and that 
therefore a great object cannot affect it by the number of 
rays, more than that variety of objects which the eye must 
always discern whilst it remains open. But to this I answer, 
that admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal quantity 
of luminous particles, to strike the eye at all times, yet if 
these rays frequently vary their nature, now to blue, now to 
1 Part II. sect 7. 
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red, and so on, or their manner of termination, as to a 
number of petty squares, triangles, or the like, at every 
change, whether of cplour or shape, the organ has a sort of 
relaxation or rest; but this relaxation and labour so often 
interrupted, is by no means productive of ease; neither has 
it the effect of vigorous and uniform labour. Whoever has 
remarked the different effects of some strong exercise, and 
some little piddling action, will understand why a teasing, 
fretful employment, which at once wearies and weakens the 
body, should have nothing great; these sorts of impulses, 
which are rather teasing than painful, by continually and 
suddenly altering their tenor and direction, prevent that 
full tension, that species of uniform labour, which is allied to 
strong pain, and causes the sublime. The sum total of 
things of various kinds, though it should equftl the number 
of tfib* uniform parts composing some one entire object, is 
/lot equal in its effect upon the organs of our bodies. Be¬ 
sides the one already assigned, there is another very strong 
reason for the? difference. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one thing at a time; 
if this thing be little, the effect is little, and a number of 
other little objects cannot engage the attention; the mind 
is bounded by the bounds of the object; and what is not 
attended to, and what does not exist, are much the same in 
effect; but the eye, or the mind, (for in this case there 
fs no difference,) in great, uniform objects, does not readily 
arrive at their bounds; it has no rest whilst it contemplates 
them; the image is much the same everywhere. So that 
everything great by its quantity must necessarily be one, 
simple and entire. 

SECT. XI.—THE ARTIFICIAL INFINITE. 

We have observed, that a species of greatness arises from 
the artificial infinite; and that this infinite consists in an 
uniform succession of great parts: we observed, too, that 
the same uniform succession had a like power in sounds. 
But because the effects of many things are clearer in one of 
the senses than in another, and that all the senses bear 
analogy to and illustrate one another, I shall begin with this 
power in sounds, as the cause of the sublimity fre m succession 
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is rather more obvious in the sense of hearing. And I shall 
here, once for all, observe, that an investigation of the natural 
and mechanical causes of our passions, besides the curiosity 
of the subject, gives, if they are discovered, a double strength 
and lustre to any rules we deliver on such matters. When 
the car receives any simple sound, it is struck by a single 
pulse of the air, which makes the ear-drum and the other 
membranous parts vibrate according to the nature and species 
of the stroke. If the stroke be strong, the organ of hearing 
suffers a considerable degree of tension. If the stroke be 
repeated pretty soon after, the repetition causes an expecta¬ 
tion of another stroke. And it must be observed, that ex¬ 
pectation itself causes a tension. This is apparent in many 
animals, w r ho, when they prepare for hearing any sound, rouse 
themselves, and prick up their ears: so that here the effect 
of the sounds is considerably augmented by a new auxiliary, 
the expectation. But though, after a number of strokes, we 
expect still more, not being able to ascertain the exact time 
of their arrival, when they arrive, they produce a sort of 
surprise, which increases this tension yet further. Bor I 
have observed, that when at any time I have waited very 
earnestly for some sound, that returned at intervals, (as the 
successive firing of cannon,) though I fully expected the re¬ 
turn of the sound, when it came it always made me start a 
little; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, and the whole 
body consented with it. The tension of the part thus in¬ 
creasing at every blow, by the united forces of the stroke it¬ 
self, the expectation, and the surprise, it is worked up to 
such a pitch as to be capable of the sublime; it is brought 
just to the verge of pain. Even when the cause has ceased, 
the organs of hearing being often successively struck in a 
similar manner, continue to vibrate in that manner for some 
time longer; this is an additional help to the greatness of the 
effect. 

SECT. XII.—THE YIBBATIONS MUST BE SIMILAB. 

But if the vibration be not similar at every impression, it 
can never be carried beyond the number of actual impres¬ 
sions ; for move any body, as a pendulum, in one way, and it 
will continue to oscillate in an arch of the same circle, until 
the known causes make it rest; but if after first putting it 
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in nation in one direction, you push it into another, it can 
never reassume the first direction; because it can never move 
itself, and consequently it can have but the effect of that last 
motion; whereas, if in the same direction you act upon it 
several times, it will describe a greater arch, and move a 
longer time. 

SECT. XIlI.—THE EFFECTS OF SUCCESSION IN VISUAL 
OBJECTS EXPLAINED. 

If we can comprehend clearly how things operate upon 
one of our senses, there can be very little difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving in what manner they affect the rest. To say a great 
deal therefore upon the corresponding affections of every 
sense, would tend rather to fatigue us by an useless repetition, 
than to throw any new light upon the subject by that ample 
and diffuse manner of treating it; but as in this discourse we 
chiefly attach ourselves to the sublime, as it affects the eye, 
we shall consider particularly why a successive disposition of 
uniform parts in the same right line should be sublime , 1 and 
upon what principle this disposition is enabled to make a com¬ 
paratively small quantity of matter produce a grander effect, 
than a much larger quantity disposed in another manner. To 
avoid the perplexity of general notions ; let us set before our 
eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars planted in a right line; let 
us take our stand in such a manner, that the eye may shoot 
along this colonnade, for it has its best effect in this view. 
In our present situation it is plain, that the rays from the 
first round pillar will cause in the eye a vibration of that 
species; an image of the pillar itself. The pillar immediately 
succeeding increases it; that which follows renews and en¬ 
forces the impression; each in its order as it succeeds, repeats 
impulse after impulse, and stroke after stroke, until the eye, 
long exercised in one particular way, cannot lose that object 
immediately; and, being violently roused by this continued 
agitation, it presents the mind with a grand or sublime con¬ 
ception. But instead of viewing a rank of uniform pillars, 
let us suppose that they succeed each other, a round and 
a square one alternately. In this case the vibration caused 
by the first round pillar perishes as soon as it is formed; 

1 Part II. sect. 10. 
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and one of quite another sort (the square) directly occupies 
its place; which however it resigns as quickly to the round 
one; and thus the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up one 
image, and laying down another, as long as the building con- 
tinues. From whence it is obvious, that, at the last pillar, 
the impression is as far from continuing as it was at the very 
first; because, in fact, the sensory can receive no distinct 
impression but from the last; and it can never of itself re¬ 
sume a dissimilar impression: besides, every variation of the 
object is a rest and relaxation to the organs of sight; and 
these reliefs prevent that powerful emotion so necessary to 

S roduce the sublime. To produce therefore a perfect gran- 
eur in such things as we have been mentioning, there should 
be a perfect, simplicity, an absolute uniformity in disposition, 
shape, and colouring. Upon this principle of succession and 
uniformity it may be asked, why a long bare wall should not 
be a more sublime object than a colonnade; since the suc¬ 
cession is no way interrupted; since the eye me,ets no check; 
since nothing more uniform can be conceived ? A long bare 
wall is certainly not so grand an object as a colonnade of the 
same length and height. It is not altogether difficult to ac¬ 
count for this difference. When we look at a naked wall, 
from the evenness of the object, the eye runs along its whole 
space, and arrives quickly at its termination; the eye meets 
nothing which may interrupt its progress; but then it meets 
nothing which may detain it a proper time to produce a very 
great and lasting effect. The view of the bare wall, if it be 
of a great height and length, is undoubtedly grand; but this 
is only one idea, and not a repetition of similar ideas: it is 
therefore great, not so much upon the principle of infinity , 
as upon that of vastness. But we are not so powerfully 
affected with any one impulse, unless it be one of a prodigious 
force indeed, as we are with a succession of similar impulses; 
because the nerves of the sensory do not (if I may use the 
expression) acquire a habit of repeating the same feeling* in 
such a manner as to continue it longer than its cause is in 
action; besides, all the effects which I have attributed to ex- 

C ectation and surprise in sect, 11, can have no place in a 
are wall. 
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SECT. XIV.—LOCKE’S OPINION CONCERNING DARKNESS 
.CONSIDERED. 

It is Mr. Locke’s opinion, that darkness is not naturally 
an idea of terror; and that, though an excessive light is 
painful to the sense, the greatest excess of darkness is nc 
ways troublesome. He observes indeed in another place, 
that a nurse or an old woman having once associated the 
idea of ghosts and goblins with that of darkness, night, 
ever after, becomes painful and horrible to the imagination. 
The authority of this great man is doubtless as great as that 
of any man can be, and it seems to stand in the way of our 
general principle. 1 We have considered darkness as a cause 
of the sublime; and we have all along considered the sub¬ 
lime as depending on some modification of pain or terror: 
so that if darkness be no way painful or terrible to any, who 
have not had their minds early tainted with superstitions, it 
can be no source of the sublime to them. But, with all 
deference to such an authority, it seems to me, that an 
association of a more general nature, an association which 
takes in all mankind, may make darkness terrible; for in 
utter darkness it is impossible to know in what degree of 
safety we stand; we are ignorant of the objects that sur¬ 
round us; we may every moment strike against some dan 
gerous obstruction; we may fall down a precipice the first 
step we take; and if an enemy approach, we know not in 
what quarter to defend ourselves ; in such a case strength is 
no sure protection; wisdom can only act by guess; the 
boldest are staggered, and he, who would pray for nothing 
?lse towards his defence, is forced to pray for light. 

Z (u iranp , <5XXd ab pvacti v7r* ri'tpog vlag 9 A\aiS)v* 

Tloirjaov d’ aWptjv, dbg d' btyQakiioXaiv idkaOcu * 

*Ev dk tyati Kai vktaaov *— 

As to the association of ghosts and goblins; surely it is 
more natural to think, that darkness, being originally an 
idea of terror, was chosen as a fit scene for such terrible 
representations, than that such representations have made 
darkness terrible. The mind of man very easily slides into 
an error of the former sort; but it is very hard to imagine, 
1 Part II. sect. 3. 
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that the effect of an idea so universally terrible in all times, 
and in all countries, as darkness, could possibly have been 
owing to a set of idle stories, or to any cause of a nature so 
trivial, and of an operation so precarious. 

SECT. XV.—DARKKES*S TERRIBLE IK ITS OWK KATURE. 

Perhaps it may appear on inquiry that blackness and 
darkness are in some degree painful by their natural opera¬ 
tion, independent of any associations whatsoever. I must 
observe, that the ideas of darkness and blackness are much 
the same; and they differ only in this, that blackness is a 
more confined idea. Mr. Cheselden has given us a very 
curious story of a boy, who had been bom blind, and con• 
tinued so until he was thirteen or fourteen years old; he 
was then couched for a cataract, by which operation he 
received his sight. Among many remarkable particulars that 
attended his first perceptions and judgments on visual ob¬ 
jects, Cheselden tells us, that the first time the boy saw a 
black object, it gave him great uneasiness; and that some 
time after, upon accidentally seeing a negro woman, he was 
struck with great horror at the sight. The horror, in this 
case, can scarcely be supposed to arise from any association. 
The boy appears by the account to have been particularly 
observing and sensible for one of his age; and therefore it is 
probable, if the great uneasiness he felt at the first sight of 
black had arisen from its connexion with any other disagree¬ 
able ideas, he would have observed and mentioned it. For 
an idea, disagreeable only by association, has the cause of 
its ill effect on the passions evident enough at the first im¬ 
pression ; in ordinary cases, it is indeed frequently lost; 
but tins is, because the original association was made very 
early, and the consequent impression repeated often. In our 
instance, there was no time for such a habit; and there is 
no reason to think that the ill effects of black on his imagin¬ 
ation were more owing to its connexion with any disagree¬ 
able ideas, than that the good effects of more cheerful colours 
were derived from their connexion with pleasing ones. They 
had both probably their effects from their natural operation. 
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SECT. XVI.—WHY DARKNESS IS TERRIBLE 

It may-be worth while to examine how darkness can 
operate in such a maimer as to cause pain. It is observable, 
that still as we recede from the light, nature has so con¬ 
trived it, that the pupil is enlarged by the retiring of the 
iris, in proportion to our recess. Now, instead of declining 
from it but a little, suppose that we withdraw entirely from 
the light; it is reasonable to think, that the contraction of 
the radial fibres of the iris is proportionably greater; and 
that this part may by great darkness come to be so contract¬ 
ed as to strain the nerves that compose it beyond their 
natural tone; and by this means to produce a painful sens¬ 
ation. Such a tension it seems there certainly is, whilst we 
are involved in darkness; for in such a state, whilst the eye 
remains open, there is a continual nisus to receive light; 
this is manifest from the flashes and luminous appearances 
which often seem in these circumstances to play before it *, 
and which can be nothing but the effect of spasms, pro¬ 
duced by its own efforts in pursuit of its object: several 
other strong impulses will produce the idea of light in the 
eye, besides the substance of light itself, as we experience on 
many occasions. Some, who allow darkness to be a cause of 
the sublime, would infer, from the dilatation of the pupil, 
that a relaxation may be productive of the sublime, as well 
as a convulsion: but they do not, I believe, consider that 
although the circular ring of the iris be in some sense a 
sphincter, which may possibly be dilated by a simple relaxa¬ 
tion, yet in one respect it differs from most of the other sphinc¬ 
ters of the body, that it is furnished with antagonist muscles, 
which are the radial fibres of the iris: no sooner does the 
circular muscle begin to relax, than these fibres, wanting 
their counterpoise, are forcibly drawn back, and open the 
pupil to a considerable wideness. But though we were not 
apprized of this, I believe any one will fiud, if he opens his 
eyes and makes an effort to see in a dark place, that a very 
perceivable pain ensues. And I have heard some ladies 
remark, that after having worked a long time upon a ground 
of black, their eyes were so pained and weakened, they could 
hardly see. It may perhaps be objected to this theory of the 
mechanical effect of darkness, that the ill effects of darkness 
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or blackness seem rather mental than corporeal: and I own 
it is true, that they do so ; and so do all those that depend 
oh the affections of the finer parts of our system. The ill 
effects of bad weather appear often no otherwise, than in a 
melancholy and dejection of spirits; though without doubt, 
in this case, the bodily organs suffer first, and the mind 
through these organs. 

SECT. XVII.—THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS. 

Blackness is but a partial darkness; and therefore it 
derives some of its powers from being mixed and surrounded 
with coloured bodies. In its own nature, it cannot be con¬ 
sidered as a colour. Black bodies, reflecting none or but a 
few rays, with regard to sight, are but as so many vacant 
spaces dispersed among the objects we view. When the eye 
lights on one of these vacuities, after having been kept in 
some degree of tension by the play of the adjacent colours 
upon it, it suddenly falls into a relaxation; out of w T hich it 
as suddenly recovers by a convulsive spring. To illustrate 
this: let us consider, that when we intend to sit on a chair, 
and find it muffli lower than was expected, the shock is very 
violent; much more violent than could be thought from so 
slight a fall as the difference between one chair and another 
can possibly make. If, after descending a flight of stairs, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another step in the manner of 
the former ones, the shock is extremely rude and disagreeable; 
and by ho art can we cause such a shock by the same means 
when wo expect and prepare for it. When I say that this is 
owing to having the change made contrary to expectation, I 
do not mean solely, when the mind expects. I mean, likewise, 
that when any organ of sense is for some time affected in 
some one manner, if it be suddenly affected otherwise, there 
ensues a convulsive motion; such a convulsion as is caused 
when anything happens against the expectance of the mind. 
And though it may appear strange that such a change as 
produces a relaxation should immediately produce a sudden 
convulsion; it is yet most certainly so, and so in all the 
senses. Every one knows that sleep is a relaxation; and 
that silence, where nothing keeps the organs of hearing in 
action, is in general fittest to bring on this relaxation; yet 
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when a sort of murmuring sounds dispose a man to sleep, 
let these sounds cease suddenly, and the person immediately 
awakes; that is, the parts are braced up suddenly, and he 
awakes. This I have often experienced myself, and I have 
heard the same from observing persons. In like manner, if 
a person in broad day-light were falling asleep, to introduce 
a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that time, 
though silence and darkness in themselves, and not suddenly 
introduced, are very favourable to it. This I knew only by 
conjecture on the analogy of the senses when I first digested 
these observations; but I have since experienced it. And I 
have often experienced, and so have a thousand others, that 
on the first inclining towards sleep, we have been suddenly 
awakened with a most violent start; and that this start was 
generally preceded by a sort of dream of our falling down a 
precipice: whence does this strange motion arise, but from 
the too sudden relaxation of the body, which by some 
mechanism in nature restores itself by as quick and vigorous 
an exertion of the contracting power of the muscles ? The 
dream itself is caused by this relaxation ; and it is of too uni¬ 
form a nature to be attributed to any other cause. The parts 
relax too suddenly, which is in the nature of falling; and this 
accident of the body induces this image in the mind. When 
we are in a confirmed state of health and vigour, as all changes 
are then less sudden, and less on the extreme, we can seldom 
complain of this disagreeable sensation. 

« 

SECT. XVIII.—THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS MODERATED. 

Though the effects of black be painful originally, we must 
not think they always continue so. Custom reconciles us to 
everything. After we have been used to the sight of black 
objects, the terror abates, and the smoothness and glossiness, 
or some agreeable accident, of bodies so coloured, softens in 
some measure the horror and sternness of their original nature; 
yet the nature of their original impression still (jontinues. 
Black will always have something melancholy in it, because 
the sensory will always find the change to it from other 
colours too violent; or if it occupy the whole compass of the 
sight, it will then be darkness; and what was said of dark¬ 
ness will be applicable here. I do not purpose to go into all 
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that might be said to illustrate this theory of the effects of 
light and darkness, neither will I examine all the different 
effects produced by the various modifications and mixtures of 
these two causes. If the foregoing observations have any 
foundation in nature, I conceive them very sufficient to ac¬ 
count for all the phenomena that can arise from all the com¬ 
binations of black with other colours. To enter into every 
particular, or to answer every objection, would be an endless 
labour. We have only followed the most leading roads; and 
we shall observe the same conduct in our inquiry into the 
cause of beauty. 

SECT. XIX.—THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF LOVE. 

When we have before us such objects as excite love and 
complacency, the body is affected, so far as I could observe, 
much in the following manner: the head reclines something 
Qn one side; the eyelids are more closed than usual, and the 
eyes roll gently with an inclination to the object; the mouth 
is a little opened, and the breath drawn slowly, with now and 
then a low sigh; the whole body is composed, and the hands 
fall idly to the sides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
sense of melting and languor. These appearances are always 
proportioned to the degree of beauty in the object, and of 
sensibility in the observer. And this gradation from the 
highest pitch of beauty and sensibility, even to the lowest of 
mediocrity and indifference, and their correspondent effects, 
ought to be kept in view, else this description will seem ex¬ 
aggerated, which it certainly is not. But from this descrip¬ 
tion it is almost impossible not to conclude, that beauty acts 
by relaxing the solids of the whole system. There are all 
the appearances of such a relaxation; and a relaxation some¬ 
what below the natural tone seems to me to be the cause of 
all positive pleasure. Who is a stranger to that manner of 
expression so common in all times and in all countries, of 
being softened, relaxed, enervated, dissolved, melted away by 
pleasure ? The universal voice of mankind, faithful to their 
feelings, concurs in affirming this uniform and general effect: 
and although| some odd and particular instance may perhaps 
be found, wherein there appears a considerable degree of 
positive pleasure, without all the characters of relaxation, we 
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must not therefore reject the conclusion we had drawn from 
a concurrence of many experiments; but we must still retain 
it, subjoining the exceptions which may occur, according to 
the judicious rule laid down by Sir Isaac Newton in the third 
book of his Optics. Our position will, I conceive, appear 
confirmed beyond any reasonable doubt, if we can show that 
such things as we have already observed to be the genuine 
constituents of beauty, have each of them, separately taken, 
a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And if it must be 
allowed us, that the appearance of the human body, when all 
these constituents are united together before the sensory, 
further favours this opftiion, we may venture, I believe, to 
conclude, that the passion called love is produced by this re¬ 
laxation. By the same method of reasoning which we have 
used in the inquiry into the causes of the sublime, we may 
likewise conclude, that as a beautiful object presented to the 
sense, by causing a relaxation of the body, produces the 
passion of love in the mind; so if by any means the passion 
should first have its origin in the mind, a relaxation of the 
outward organs will as certainly ensue in a degree pro¬ 
portioned to the cause. 

SECT. XX.—WHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAUTIEUL. 

It is to explain the true cause of visual beauty, that I call 
in the assistance of the other senses. If it appears that 
smoothness is a principal cause of pleasure to the touch, taste, 
smell, and hearing, it will be easily admitted a constituent 
of visual beauty; especially as we have before shown, that 
this quality is found almost without exception in all bodies 
that are by general consent held beautiful. There can be no 
doubt that bodies which are rough and angular, rouse and 
vellicate the organs of feeling, causing a sense of pain, which 
consists in the violent tension or contraction of the muscular 
fibres. On the contrary, the application of smooth bodies 
relaxes; gentle stroking with a smooth hand allays violent 
pains and cramps, and relaxes the suffering parts from their 
unnatural tension; and it has therefore very often no mean 
effect in removing swellings and obstructions. The sense of 
feeling is highly gratified with smooth bodies. A bed smooth* 
ly laid, and soft, that is, where the resistance is every way 

i 
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inconsiderable, is a great luxury, disposing to an universal 
relaxation, and inducing beyond anything else that species 
of it called sleep. 

SECT. XXI.—SWEETNESS, ITS NATUBE. 

Nob is it only in tho touch that smooth bodies cause posi¬ 
tive pleasure by relaxation. Iu the smell and taste, we find 
all things agreeable to them, and which are commonly called 
sweet, to be of a smooth nature, and that they all evidently 
tend to relax their respective sensories. Let us first con¬ 
sider the taste. Since it is most easy to inquire into the 
property of liquids, and since all things seem to want a fluid 
vehicle to make them tasted at all, I intend rather to consider 
the liquid than the solid parts of our food. The vehicles of 
all tastes are water and oil . And what determines the taste 
is some salt, which affects variously according to its nature, 
or its manner of being combined with other things. Water 
and oil, simply considered, are capable of giving some pleasure 
to the taste. Water, when simple, is insipid, inodorous, 
colourless, and smooth; it is found, when not cold , to be a 
great resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the fibres; this 
power it probably owes to its smoothness. For as fluidity 
depends, according to the most general opinion, on the round¬ 
ness, smoothness, and weak cohesion of the component parts 
of any body ; and as water acts merely as a simple fluid; it 
follows that the cause of its fluidity is likewise the cause of 
its relaxing quality ; namely, the smoothness and slippery tex¬ 
ture of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of tastes is oil. 
This too, when simple, is insipid, inodorous, colourless, and 
smooth to the touch and taste. It is smoother than water, 
and in many cases yet more relaxing. Oil is in some degree 
pleasant to the eye, the touch, and the taste, insipid as it is. 
Water is not so grateful; which I do not know on what prin¬ 
ciple to account for, other than that water is not so soft and 
smooth. Suppose that to this oil or water were added a cer¬ 
tain quantity of a specific salt, which had a power of putting 
the nervous papilla) of the tongue into a gentle vibra¬ 
tory motion; as suppose sugar, dissolved in it. The smooth¬ 
ness of the oil, and the vibratory power of the salt, cause the 
sense we call sweetness. In all sweet bodies, sugar, or a sub¬ 
stance very little different from sugar, is constantly found», 
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Every species of salt, examined by the microscope, has its own 
distinct* regular, invariable form. That of nitre is a pointed 
oblong; that of sea-salt an exact cube; that of sugar a perfect 
globe. If you have .tried how smooth globular bodies, as the 
marbles with which boys amuse themselves, have affected the 
touch when they are rolled backward and forward and over 
one another, you will easily conceive how sweetness, which 
consists in a salt of such nature, affects the taste; for a single 
globe, (though somewhat pleasant to the feeling,) yet by the 
regularity of its form, and the somewhat too sudden deviation 
of its parts from a right line, is nothing near so pleasant to 
the touch as several globes, where the hand gently rises to 
one and falls to another; and this pleasure is greatly increased 
if the globes are in motion, and sliding over, one another; 
for this soft variety prevents that weariness, which the uni¬ 
form disposition of the several globes would otherwise pro¬ 
duce. Thus in sweet liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, 
though most probably round, are yet so minute, as to conceal 
the figure of tneir component parts from the nicest inquisition 
of the microscope; and consequently, being so excessively 
minute, they have a sort of flat simplicity to the taste, resem¬ 
bling the effects of plain smooth bodies to the touch ; for if a 
body be composed of round parts excessively small, and packed 
pretty closely together, the surface will be both to the sight and 
touch as if it were nearly plain and smooth. It is clear from 
their unveiling their figure £o the microscope, that the parti¬ 
cles of sugar are considerably larger than those of water or oil, 
and consequently, that their effects from their roundness will 
be more distinct and palpable to the nervous papillae of that 
niceorgan the tongue: they will induce that sense called sweet¬ 
ness, which in a weak manner we discover in oil, and in a yet 
weaker, in water; for, insipid as they are, water and oil are 
in some degree sweet; and it may he observed, that insipid 
things of all kinds approach more nearly to the nature of 
sweetness than to that of any other taste. 

SECT. XXII.—SWEETNESS RELAXING. 

In the other senses we have remarked, that smooth things 
are relaxing. Now it ought to appear that sweet things, 
which ore the smooth of taste, are relaxing too. It is re* 

I 2 
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markable, that in some languages soft and sweet have but one 
name. Doux in French signifies soft as well as sweet. The 
Latin Dulcis , and the Italian Dolce, have in many cases the 
same double signification. That sweet things are generally 
relaxing, is evident; because all such, especially those which 
are most oily, taken frequently, or in a large quantity, very 
much enfeeble the tone of the stomach. Sweet smells, •tirhich 
bear a great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remarkably. 
The smell of flowers disposes people to drowsiness; and this 
relaxing effect is further apparent from the prejudice which 

a )le of weak nerves receive from their use. it were worth 
e to examine, whether tastes of this kind, sweet ones,tastes 
that are caused by smooth oils and a relaxing salt, are not the 
original pleasant tastes. For many, which use has rendered 
such, were not at all agreeable at first. The way to examine 
this, is to try what nature has originally provided for us, 
which she has undoubtedly made originally pleasant; and to 
analyze this provision. Milk is the first support of our 
childhood. The component parts of this are water, oil, and 
a sort of a very sweet salt, called the sugar of milk. All 
these when blended have a great smoothness to the taste, and 
a relaxing quality to the skin. The next thing children covet 
is frwt, and of fruits those principally which are sweet; and 
every one knows that the sweetness of fruit is caused by a 
subtle oil, and such salt as that mentioned in the last sec¬ 
tion. Afterwards custom, habit, the desire of novelty, and 
a thousand other causes, confound, adulterate, and change 
our palates, so that we can no longer reason with any satis¬ 
faction about them. Before we quit this article, we must 
observe, that as smooth things are, as such, agreeable to the 
taste, and are found of a relaxing quality; so,on the other 
hand, things which are found by experience to be of a 
strengthening quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are almost 
universally rough and pungent to the taste, and in many 
cases rough even to the touch. We often apply the quality of 
sweetness, metaphorically, to visual objects. For the better 
carrying on this remarkable analogy of the senses, we may 
here call sweetness the beautiful of the taste. 
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SECT. XXIII.—TABIATIOir, WHY BEAUTIFUL. 

Anotheb principal property of beautiful objects is, that 
the line of their parts is continually varying its direction; 
but it varies it by a very insensible deviation; it never varies 
it so quickly as to surprise, or by the sharpness of its angle 
to cause any twitching or convulsion of the optic nerve. 
Nothing long continued in the same manner, nothing very 
suddenly varied, can be beautiful; because both are opposite 
to that agreeable relaxation which is the characteristic effect 
of beauty. It is thus in all the senses. A motion in a right 
line is that manner of moving, next to a very gentle descent, 
in which we meet the least resistance; yet it is not that 
manner of moving which, next to a descent, wearies us the 
least. Rest certainly tends to relax: yet there is a species 
of motion which relaxes more than rest; a gentle oscillatory 
motion, a rising and falling. Rocking sets children to sleep 
better than absolute rest; there is indeed scarce anything at 
that age which gives more pleasure than to be gently lifted 
up and down; the manner of playing which their nurses use 
with children, and the weighing and swinging used afterwards 
by themselves as a favourite amusement, evince this very 
sufficiently. Most people must have observed the sort of 
sense they have had on being swiftly drawn in an easy coach 
on a smooth turf, with gradual ascents and declivities. This 
will give a better idea of the beautiful, and point out its pro¬ 
bable cause better, than almost anything else. On the con¬ 
trary, when one is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, 
the pain felt by these sudden inequalities shows why similar 
sights, feelings, and sounds are so contrary to beauty: r/id 
with regard to the feeling, it is exactly the same in its effect, 
or very nearly the same, whether, for instance, I move my 
hand along the surface of a body of a certain shape, or whe¬ 
ther such a body is moved along my hand. But to bring 
this analogy of the senses home to the eye: if a body pre¬ 
sented to that sense has such a waving surface, that the rays 
of light reflected from it are in a continual insensible devi¬ 
ation from the strongest to the weakest, (which is always the 
case in a surface gradually unequal,) it must be exactly simi¬ 
lar in its effects on the eye and touch ; upon the one of which 
it operates directly, on the other indirectly. And this body 
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will be beautiful if the lines which compose its surface are 
not continued, even so varied, in a manner that may weary 
or dissipate the attention. The variation itself must bo 
continually varied. 

SECT. XXIV.—CONCERNING SMALLNESS. 

To avoid a sameness which may arise from the too frequent 
repetition of the same reasonings, and of illustrations of the 
same nature, I will not enter very minutely into every parti¬ 
cular that regards beauty, as it is founded on the disposition 
of its quantity, or its quantity itself. In speaking of the 
magnitude of bodies there is great uncertainty, because 
the ideas of great and small are terms almost entirely 
relative to the species of the object's, which are infinite. It 
is true, that having once fixed the species of any object, and 
the dimensions common in the individuals of that species, 
we may observe some that exceed, and some that fall short of, 
the ordinary standard: those which greatly exceed are, bv 
that excess, provided the species itself be not very small, 
rather great and terrible than beautiful; but as in the animal 
■world, and in a good measure in the vegetable world like¬ 
wise, the qualities that constitute beauty may possibly be 
united to things of greater dimensions; when they are so 
united, they constitute a species something different both 
from the sublime and beautiful, which 1 have before called 
jine: but this kind, I imagine, has not such a power on the 
passions either as vast bodies have which are endued with 
the correspondent qualities of the sublime, or as the qualities 
of beauty have when united in a small object. The affection 
produced by large bodies adorned with the spoils of beauty, 
is a tension continually relieved; which approaches to the 
nature of mediocrity. But if I were to say how I find my¬ 
self affected upon such occasions, I should say, that the 
sublime suffers less by being united to some of the qualities 
of beauty, than beauty does by being joined to greatness of 
quantity, or any other properties of the sublime. There is 
something so over-ruling in whatever inspires us with awe, 
in all things which belong ever so remotely to terror, that 
nothing else can stand in their presence. There lie the 
qualities of beauty either dead or unoperative; or at most 
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exerted to mollify the rigour and sternness of the terror, 
which is the natural concomitant of greatness. Besides the 
extraordinary great in-every species, the opposite to this, 
the dwarfish and diminutive, ought to be considered. Little¬ 
ness, merely as such, has nothing contrary to the idea of 
beauty. The humming-bird, both in shape and colouring, 
yields to none of the winged species, of whuch it is the least; 
and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by his smallness. But 
there are animals, which, when they are extremely small, are 
rarely (if ever) beautiful. There is a dwarfish size of men 
and women, which is almost constantly so gross and massive 
in comparison of their height, that they present us with a 
very disagreeable image. But should a man be found not 
above two or three feet high, supposing such a person to have 
all the parts of his body of a delicacy suitable to such a size, 
and otherwise endued with the common qualities of other 
beautiful bodies, I am pretty well convinced that a person of 
such a stature might be considered as beautiful; might be 
the object of love; might give us very pleasing ideas on 
viewing him. The only thing which could possibly inter¬ 
pose to check our pleasure is, that such creatures, however 
formed, are unusual, and are often therefore considered as 
something monstrous. The large and gigantic, though very 
compatible with the sublime, is contrary to the beautiful. 
It is impossible to suppose a giant the object of love. When 
we let our imagination loose in romance, the ideas we natur¬ 
ally annex to that size are those of tyranny, cruelty, injustice, 
and everything horrid and abominable. We paint the giant 
ravaging the country, plundering the innocent traveller, and 
afterwards gorged with his half-living flesh : such are Poly¬ 
phemus, Cacus, and others, who make so great a figure m 
romances and heroic poems. The event we attend to with 
the greatest satisfaction is their defeat and death. I do not 
remember, in all that multitude of deaths with which the 
Iliad is filled, that the fall of any man, remarkable for his 
great stature and strength, touches us with pity; nor does 
it appear that the author, so well read in human nature, ever 
intended it should. It is Simoisius, in the soft bloom of 
youth, torn from his parents, who tremble for a courage so 
ill suited to his strength ; it is another hurried by war from 
the new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, and a novice 
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to the field, who melts us by his untimely fate. Achilles, in 
spite of the many qualities of beauty which Homer has 
bestowed on his outward form, and the many great virtues 
with which he has adorned his mind, can never make us love 
him. It may be observed, that Homer has given the Trojans, 
whose fate he has designed to excite our compassion, infinitely 
more of the amiable, social virtues than he }ias distributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, the passion 
he chooses to raise is pity; pity is a passion founded on 
love; and these lesser , and if I may say domestic virtues, are 
certainly the most amiable. But he has made the Greeks 
far their superiors in the politic and military virtues. The 
councils of Priam are weak; the arms of Hector compara¬ 
tively feeble; his courage far below that of Achilles. Yet 
we love Priam more than Agamemnon, and Hector more 
than his conqueror Achilles. Admiration is the passion 
which Homer would excite in favour of the Greeks, and he 
has done it by bestowing on them the virtues which have 
but little to do with love. This short digression is perhaps 
not wholly beside our purpose, where our business is to 
show, that objects of great dimensions are incompatible with 
beauty, the more incompatible as they are greater; whereas 
the small, if ever they fail of beauty, this failure is not to 
be attributed t6 their size. 

SECT. XXV.—OF COLOUB. 

With regard to colour, the disquisition is almost infinite: 
but I conceive the principles laid down in the beginning of 
this part are sufficient to account for the effects of them all, 
as well as for the agreeable effects of transparent bodies, 
whether fluid or solid. Suppose I look at a bottle of muddy 
liquor, of a blue or red colour; the blue or red rays cannot 
pass clearly to the eye, but are suddenly and unequally 
stopped by the intervention of little opaque bodies, which 
without preparation change the idea, and change it too into 
one disagreeable in its own nature, conformably to the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in sect. 24. But when the ray passes with¬ 
out such opposition through the glass or liquor, when the 
glass or liquor is quite transparent, the light is sometimes 
softened in the passage, which makes it more agreeable even 
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as light; and the liquor reflecting all the rays of its proper 
colour evenly , it has such an effect on the eye, as smooth 
opaque bodies have ori the eye and touch. So that the plea¬ 
sure here is compounded of the softness of the transmitted, 
and the evenness of the reflected light. This pleasure may 
be heightened by the common principles in other things, if 
the shape of the glass which holds the transparent liquor be 
so judiciously varied, as to present the colour gradually and 
interchangeably, weakened and strengthened with all the 
variety which judgment in affairs of this nature shall suggest. 
On a review of all that has been said of the effects as well as 
the causes of both, it will appear, that the sublime and 
beautiful are built on principles very different, and that their 
affections are as different: the great has terror for its basis; 
which, when it is modified, causes that emotion in the mind 
which I have called astonishment; the beautiful is founded 
on mere positive pleasure, and excites in the soul that feeling 
which is called love. Their causes have made the subject of 
tins fourth part. 


PAET Y. 

SECTION I.—OE WORDS. 

Natural objects affect us, by the laws of that connexion 
which Providence has established between certain motions 
and configurations of bodies, and certain consequent feelings 
in our mind. Painting affects in the same manner, but with 
the superadded pleasure of imitation. Architecture affects 
by the laws of nature, and the law of reason: from which 
latter result the rules of proportion, which make a work to 
be praised or censured, in the whole or; in some part, when 
the end for which it was designed is or is not properly an¬ 
swered. But as to words; they seem to me to affect us in a 
manner very different from that in which we are affected by 
natural objects, or by painting or architecture; yet words 
have as considerable a snare in exciting ideas of beauty and 
of the sublime as many of those, and sometimes a much 
greater than any of them: therefore an inquiry into the 
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maimer by which they excite such emotions is far from be¬ 
ing unnecessary in a discourse of this kind. 

SECT. II.—THE COMMON EFFECTS OF POETRY, NOT BY 
RAISING- IDEAS OF THINGS. 

The common notion of the power of poetry and eloquence^ 
as well as that of words in ordinary conversation, is, that they 
affect the mind by raising in it ideas of those things for which 
custom has appointed them to stand. To examine the truth 
of this notion, it may be requisite to observe, that words may 
be divided into three sorts. The first are such as represent 
many simple ideas united by nature to form some one deter¬ 
minate composition, as man, horse, tree, castle, &c. These I 
call aggregate words. The second are they that stand for one 
Bimple idea of such compositions, and no more; as red, blue, 
round, square, and the like. These I call simple abstract 
words. The third are those which are formed by an union, 
an arbitrary union, of both the others, and of the various re¬ 
lations between them in greater or less degrees of complex¬ 
ity ; as virtue, honour, persuasion, magistrate, and the like. 
Tnese I call compound abstract words. Words, I am sensible, 
are capable of being classed into more curious distinctions; 
but these seem to be natural, and enough for our purpose; 
and they are disposed in that order in which they are com¬ 
monly taught, and in which the mind gets the ideas they are 
substituted for. I shall begin with the third sort of words; 
compound abstracts, such as virtue, honour, persuasion, do¬ 
cility. Of these I am convinced, that whatever power they 
may have on the passions, they do not derive it from any 
representation raised in the mind of the things for which they 
stand. As compositions, they are not real essences, and 
hardly cause, I think, any real ideas. Nobody, I believe, 
immediately on hearing the sounds, virtue, liberty, or honour, 
conceives any precise notions of the particular modes of action 
and thinking together with the mixt and simple ideas, and the 
several relations of them for which these words are substi¬ 
tuted ; neither has he any general idea, compounded of them; 
for if he had, then some of those particular ones, though in¬ 
distinct perhaps, and confused, might come soon to be per¬ 
ceived. But this, I take it, is hardly ever the case. Por, 
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put yourself upon analyzing one of these .words, and you 
must reduce it from one set of general words to another, and 
then into the simple abstracts and aggregates, in a much 
longer series than may be at first imagined, before any real 
idea emerges to light, before you come to discover anything 
like the first principles of such compositions; and when you 
have made such a discovery of the original ideas, the effect of 
the composition is utterly lost. A train of thinking of this 
sort is much too long to be pursued in the ordinary ways of 
conversation; nor is it at all necessary that it should. Such 
words are in reality but mere sounds; but they are sounds 
which being used on particular occasions, wherein we receive 
some good, or suffer some evil, or see others affected with 
good or evil; or which we hear applied to other interesting 
things or events; and being applied in such a variety of 
cases, that we know readily by habit to what things they 
belong, they produce in the mind, whenever they are after¬ 
wards mentioned, effects similar to those of their occasions. 
The sounds being often used without reference to any par¬ 
ticular occasion, and carrying still their first impressions, 
they at last utterly lose their connexion with the particular 
occasions that give rise to them; yet the sound, without any 
annexed notion, continues to operate as before. 

SECT. III.—GENERAL WORDS BEFORE IDEAS. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere observed, with his usual saga¬ 
city, that most general words, those belonging to virtue and 
vice, good and evil, especially, are taught before the particu¬ 
lar modes of action to which they belong'are presented to the 
mind; and with them, the love of the one, and' the abhor¬ 
rence of the other; for the minds of children are so ductile, 
that a nurse, or any person about a child, by seeming pleased 
or displeased with anything, or even any word, may give the 
disposition of the child a similar turn. When, afterwards, 
the several occurrences in life come to be applied to these 
words, and that which is pleasant often appears under the 
name of evil; and what is disagreeable to nature is called 
good and virtuous; a strange confusion of ideas and affections 
arises in the minds of many; and an appearance of no small 
contradiction between their notions and their actions. There 
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are many who love virtue and who detest vice, and this not 
from hypocrisy or affectation, who notwithstanding very 
frequently act ill and wickedly in particulars without the 
least remorse ; because these particular occasions never came 
into view, when the passions on the side of virtue were so 
warmly affected by certain words heated originally by the 
breath of others; and for this reason, it is hard to repeat cer¬ 
tain sets of words, though owned by themselves unoperative, 
without being in some degree affected; especially if a warm 
and affecting tone of voice accompanies them, as suppose, 

Wise, valiant, generous, good, and great. 

These words, by having no application, ought to be un¬ 
operative ; but when words commonly sacred to great occa¬ 
sions are used, we are affected by them even without the 
occasions. When words which have been generally so 
applied are put together without any rational view, or in 
such a manner that they do not rightly agree with each 
other, the style is called bombast. And it requires in 
several cases much good sense and experience to be guarded 
against the force of such language; for when propriety is 
neglected, a greater number of these affecting words may be 
taken into the service and a greater variety may be indulged 
in combining them. 

SECT. IV.—THE EFFECT OF WOEDS. 

If words have all their possible extent of power, three 
effects arise in the mind of the hearer. The first is, the 
sound; the second, th epicture, or representation of the thing 
signified by the sound; the third is, the affection of the soul 
produced Dy one or by both of the foregoing. Compounded 
abstract words, of which we have been speaking, (honour, 
justice, liberty, and the like,) produce the first and the last 
of these effects, but not the second. Simple abstracts are 
used to signify some one simple idea, without much adverting 
to others which may chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like; these are capable of affecting all three of 
the purposes of words ; as the aggregate words, man, castle, 
horse, <fcc., are in a yet higher degree. But I am of opinion, 
that the most general effect, even of these words, does not 
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arise from their forming pictures of the several things they 
would represent in the imagination; because, on a very 
diligent examination of my own mind, and getting others to 
consider theirs, I do Hot find that once in twenty times any 
such picture is formed, and when it is, there is most com¬ 
monly a particular effort of the imagination for that purpose. 
But the aggregate words operate, as I said of the compound- 
abstracts, not by presenting any image to the mind, but by 
having from use the same effect on being mentioned, that 
their original has when it is seen. Suppose we were to read 
a passage to this effect: “ The river Danube rises in a moist 
and mountainous soil in the heart of Germany, where wind¬ 
ing to and fro, it waters several principalities, until, turning 
into Austria, and leaving the walls of Vienna, it passes into 
Hungary; there with a vast flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it quits Christendom, and rolling through 
the barbarous countries which border on Tartary, it enters 
by many mouths in the Black Sea.” In this description 
many things are mentioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the 
sea, &c. But let anybody examine himself, and see whether 
he has had impressed on his imagination any pictures of a 
river, mountain, watery soil, Germany, &c. Indeed it is 
impossible, in the rapidity and quick succession of words in 
conversation, to have ideas both of the sound of the word, 
and of the thing representedbesides, some words, expressing 
real essences, are so mixed with others of a general and 
nominal import, that it is impracticable to jump from sense 
to thought, from particulars to generals, from things to 
words, in such a manner as to answer the purposes of life ; 
nor is it necessary that we should. 

SECT. V.—EXAMPLES THAT WORDS MAT AFFECT WITHOUT 
RAISING IMAGES. 

I find it very hard to persuade several that their passions 
are affected by words from whence they have no ideas ; and 
yet harder to convince them, that in the ordinary course of 
conversation we are sufficiently understood without raising 
any images of the things concerning which we speak. It 
seems to be an odd subject of dispute with any man, whether 
be ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at first view, every 
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man, in Ins own forum, ought to judge without appeal. But, 
strange as it may appear, we are often at a loss to know what 
ideas we have of things, or whether we have any ideas at 
all upon some subjects. It even requires a good deal of at¬ 
tention to be thoroughly satisfied on this head. Since I wrote 
these papers, I found two very striking instances of the possi¬ 
bility there is that a man may hear words without having any 
idea of the things which they represent, and yet afterwards 
bo capable of returning them to others, combined in a new 
way, and with great propriety, energy, and instruction. The 
first instance is that of Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind from his 
birth. Few men blessed with the most perfect sight can de¬ 
scribe visual objects with more spirit and justness than this 
blind man; which cannot possibly be attributed to his hav¬ 
ing a clearer conception of the things he describes than is 
common to other persons. Mr. Spence, in an elegant preface 
which he has written to the works of this poet, reasons very 
ingeniously, and, I imagine, for the most part, very rightly, 
upon the cause of this extraordinary phenomenon; but I can¬ 
not altogether agree with him, that some improprieties in 
language and thought, which occur in these poems, have arisen 
from the blind poet’s imperfect conception of visual objects, 
since such improprieties, and much greater, may-be found in 
writers even of a higher class than Mr. Blacklock, and who 
notwithstanding possessed the faculty of seeing in its full per¬ 
fection. Here is a poet doubtless as much affected by his 
own descriptions as any that reads them can be ; and yet he 
is affected with this strong enthusiasm by things of which he 
neither has nor can possibly have any idea further than that 
of a bare sound: and why may not those who read his works 
be affected in the same manner that he was, with as little of 
any real ideas of the things described ? The second instance 
is of Mr. Saunderson, professor of mathematics in the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. This learned man had acquired great 
knowledge in natural philosophy, in astronomy, and whatever 
sciences depend upon mathematical skill. What was the most 
extraordinary and the most to my purpose, he gave excellent 
lectures upon light and colours ; and this man taught others 
the theory of these ideas which they had, and which he him* 
self undoubtedly had not. But it is probable that the words 
red, blue, green, answered to him as well as the ideas oi 
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the colours themselves; for the ideas of greater or lesser de¬ 
grees of refrangibility being applied to these words, and the 
blind man being instructed in what other respects they were 
found to agree or to disagree, it was as easy for him to reason 
upon the words, as if he had been fully master of the ideas. 
Indeed it must be owned he could make no new discoveries 
in the way of experiment. He did nothing but what we do 
every day in common discourse. When I wrote this last 
sentence, and used the words every day and^ common discourse, 
I had no images in my mind of any succession of time; nor 
of men in conference with each other; nor do I imagine that 
the reader will have any such ideas on reading it. Neither 
when I spoke of red, or blue, and green, as well as refrangi¬ 
bility, had I these several colours or the rays of light pass¬ 
ing into a different medium, and there diverted from their 
course, painted before me in the way of images. I know very 
well that the mind possesses a faculty of raising such images 
at pleasure; but then an act of the will is necessary to this ; 
and in ordinary conversation or reading it is very rarely that 
any image at all is excited in the mind. If I say, “ I shall 
to Italy next summer,” I am well understood. Yet I be¬ 
lieve nobody has by this painted in his imagination the exact 
figure of the speaker passing by land or by water, or both; 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a carriage; with all 
the particulars of the journey. Still less has he any idea 
of Italy, the country to which I propose to go; or of the 
greenness of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, and the 
warmth of the air, with the change to this from a different 
season, which are the ideas for which the word summer is sub¬ 
stituted : but least of all has he any image from the word 
next; for this word stands for the idea of many summers, 
with the exclusion of all but one: and surely the man who 
says next summer , has no images of such a succession and such 
an exclusion. In short, it is not only of these ideas Which 
are commonly called abstract, and of which no image at all 
can be formed, but even of particular, real beings, that we 
converse without having any idea of them excited in the ima¬ 
gination ; as will certainly appear on a diligent examination 
of our minds. Indeed, so little does poetry depend for its 
effect on the power of raising sensible images„that I am con¬ 
vinced it would lose a very considerable part of its energy, if 
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this were the necessary result of all description. Because 
that union of affecting words, which is the most powerful of 
all poetical instruments, would frequently lose its force, along 
with its propriety and consistency, if the sensible images 
were always excited. There is not perhaps in the whole 
Eneid a more grand and laboured passage than the descrip¬ 
tion of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna, and the works that are there 
carried on. Virgil dwells particularly on the formation of 
the thunder, which he describes unfinished under the ham¬ 
mers of the Cyclops. But what are the principles of this 
extraordinary composition f 

Tres imbris iorti radios , tres nubis aquosa 
Addiderant; rutili tres ignis , et alitis austri: 

Fulgores nunc terrijicos , sonitumque , metumque 
Misccbant operi , fiammisque sequacibus iras. 

This seems to me admirably sublime; yet if we attend coolly 
to the kind of sensible images which a combination of ideas of 
this sort must form, the chimeras of madmen cannot appear 
more wild and absurd than such a picture. “ Three rays of 
twisted showers , three of watery clouds , three of fire, and three 
of the winged south wind; then mixed they in the work terrific 
lightnings , and sound , and fear , and anger , with •pursuing 
flames .” This strange composition is formed into a gross 
body; it is hammered by the Cyclops, it is in part polished, 
and partly continues rough. The truth is, if poetry gives us 
a noble assemblage of words corresponding to many noble 
ideas which are connected by circumstances of time or place, 
or related to each other as cause and effect, or associated in 
any natural way, they may be moulded together in any form, 
and perfectly answer their end. The picturesque connexion 
is not demanded; because no real picture is formed ; nor ia 
the effect of the description at all the less upon this account, 
What is said of Helen by Priam and the old men of his coun- 
ril, is generally thought to give us the highest possible idea 
of that fatal beauty. 

Ov vtpeatQ, Tp(faq icai ivKvypibaq ’A\aiovQ, 

Toi y F ap<pi yvvaud iro\vv xpovov &\yta naaxuif 
A lvu>Q F aOavary<n 9tyq ibira touuv. 

They cried, No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms j 
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What winning graces! what majestic mien! 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. Pope. 

Here is not one word said of the particulars of her beauty; 
nothing which can in the least help ns to any precise idea of 
her person; but yet we are much more touched by this man* 
ner of mentioning her, than by those long and laboured de- 
scriptions of Helen, whether, handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with in some authors. 
I am sure it affects me much more than the minute descrip¬ 
tion which Spenser has given of Belphebe; though I own 
that there are parts in that description, as there are in all 
the descriptions of that excellent writer, extremely fine and 
poetical. The terrible picture which Lucretius has drawn of 
religion, in order to display the magnanimity of his philo¬ 
sophical hero in opposing her, is thought to be designed with 
great boldness and spirit. 

Humana ante oculos faede cum vitajaceret, 

Jn terrie y oppressa gravi sub religione , 

Quce caput e coeli regionibus ostcndebat 
Horribili super' atipectu mortalibus instant; 

Primus Grains homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus .— 

What idea do you derive from so excellent a picture ? none 
at all, most certainly neither has the poet said a single word 
which might in the least serve to mark a single limb or feature 
of the phantom, which he intended to represent in all the 
horrors imagination can conceive. In reality, poetry and 
rhetoric do not succeed in exact description so well as paint¬ 
ing does; their business is, to affect rather by sympathy than 
imitation; to display, rather the effect of things on the mind 
of the speaker, or of others, than to present a clear idea of 
the things themselves. This is their most extensive province, 
and that in which they succeed the best. 

SECT. VI.—POETRY NOT STRICTLY AN IMITATIVE ART. 

Hence we may observe that poetry, taken in its most ge¬ 
neral sense, cannot with strict propriety be called an art of 
imitation. It is indeed an imitation so far as if describes the 
maimers and passions of men which their words can express; 
where animi motus effort interpret lingua. There it is strictly 

K 
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imitation; and all merely dramatic poetry is of tins sort. 
But descriptive poetry operates chiefly by substitution; by 
the means of sounds, which by custom have the effect of 
realities. Nothing is an imitation further than as it resem¬ 
bles some other thing; and words undoubtedly hate no sort 
of resemblance to the ideas for which they stand. 

SECT. TCI.—HOW WOEDS IKFLTTEHCE THE PJlSSIOHS. 

Now, as words affect, not by any original power, but by 
representation, it might be supposed, that their influence 
over the passions should be but light; yet it is quite otherwise; 
for we find by experience, that eloquence and poetry are as 
capable, nay indeed much more capable, of making deep and 
lively impressions than any other arts, and even than nature 
itself in very many cases. And this arises chiefly from 
these three causes. First, that we take an extraordinary 
part in the passions of others, and that we are easily af¬ 
fected and brought into sympathy by any tokens which are 
shown of them; and there are no tokens which can express 
all the circumstances of most passions so fully as words; so 
that if a person speaks upon any subject, he can not only 
■convey the subject to you, but likewise the manner in which 
he is himself affected by it. Certain it is, that the influence 
of most things on our passions is not so much from the 
things themselves, as from our opinions concerning them; 
and these again depend very much on the opinions of other 
men, conveyable for the most part by words only. Secondly, 
there are many things of a very affecting nature, which can 
seldom occur in the reality, but the words that represent 
them often do; and thus they have an opportunity of making 
a deep impression apd taking root in the mind, whilst the 
idea of the reality was transient; and to some perhaps never 
really occurred in an} r shape, to whom it is notwithstanding 
very affecting, as war, death, famine, &c. Besides, many 
ideas have never been at all presented to the senses of any 
men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, and hell, 
all of which have however a great influence over the passions. 
Thirdly, by words we have it in our power to make such 
combinations as we cannot possibly do otherwise. By this 
power of combining, we are able, by the addition of well- 
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ehosen circumstances, to give a new life and force to the 
simple object. In painting we may represent any fine figure 
we please; but we never can give it those enlivening touches 
which it may receive from words. To represent an angel in 
a picture, you can only draw a beautiful young man winged: 
but what painting can furnish out any tiling so grand as the 
addition of one word, “ the angel of the Lord?" It is true, 
I have here no clear idea; but these words affect the mind 
more than the sensible image did; which is all I contend for. 
A picture of Priam dragged to the altar’s foot, and there 
murdered, if it were well executed, would undoubtedly be 
very moving; but there are very aggravating circumstances, 
which it could never represent: 

Sanguine foedantem quos ipse saeraverat ignes. 

As a further instance, let us consider those lines of Milton, 
where he describes the travels of the fallen angels through 
their dismal habitation: 

—O’er many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous; 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 

A universe of death.— 

Here is displayed the force of union in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades; 

which yet would lose the greatest part of their effect, if they 
were not the 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades— 

■ — of Death . 

This idea or this affection caused by a word, which nothing 
but a word could annex to the others, raises a very great de¬ 
gree of the sublime; and this sublime is raised yet higher by 
what follows, a “ universe of Death" Here are again two 
ideas not presentable but by language; and an union of them 
great and amazing beyond conception ; if they may properly 
be called ideas which present no distinct image to the mind: 
—but still it will be difficult to conceive how words can move 
the passions which belong to real objects, without represent¬ 
ing these objects clearly. This is difficult to us, because we 
do not sufficiently distinguish, in our observations upon lan* 
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guage, between a clear expression and a strong expression. 
These are frequently confounded with each’other, though they 
are in reality extremely different. The former regards the 
understanding; the latter belongs to the passions. The one 
describes a thing as it is; the latter describes it as it is felt. 
Now, as there is a moving tone of voice, an impassioned 
countenance, an agitated gesture, which affect independent¬ 
ly of the things about which they are exerted, so there are 
words, and certain dispositions of words, which being pecu¬ 
liarly devoted to passionate subjects, and always used by those 
who are under the influence of 1 any passion, touch and move 
us more than those which far more clearly and distinctly ex¬ 
press the subject matter. We yield to sympathy what we 
refuse to description. The truth is, all verbal description, 
merely as naked description, though never so exact, conveys 
so poor and insufficient an idea of the thing described, that it 
•could scarcely have the smallest effect, if the speaker did not 
call in to his aid those modes of speech that mark a strong 
and lively feeling in himself. Then, by the contagion of our 
passions, we catch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have been struck out by the object de¬ 
scribed. Words, by strongly conveying the passions, by those 
means which we have already mentioned, fully compensate for 
their weakness in other respects. It may be observed, that 
very polished languages, and such as are praised for their su¬ 
perior clearness and perspicuity, are generally deficient in 
strength. The French language lias that perfection and that 
defect, whereas the Oriental tongues, and in general the lan¬ 
guages of most unpolished people, have a great force and 
energy of expression; and this is but natural. Uncultivated 

« le are but ordinary observers of things, and not critical 
istinguishing them; but, for that reason, they admire 
more, ana are more affected with what they see, and there¬ 
fore express themselves in a warmer and more passionate 
manner. If the affection be well conveyed, it will work its 
effect without any clear idea, often without any idea at all of 
the thing which has originally given rise to it. 

It might be expected from the fertility of the subject, that 
I should consider poetry, as it regards the sublime and beau¬ 
tiful, more at large; but it must be observed that in this 
light it has been often and well handled already. It was not 
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my design to enter into the criticism of the sublime and beau¬ 
tiful in any art, but to attempt to lay down such principles 
as may tend to ascertain, to distinguish, and to form a sort of 
standard for them; which purposes I thought might be best 
effected by an inquiry into the properties of such things in 
nature, as raise love and astonishment in us; and by showing 
in what manner they operated to produce these passions. 
Words were only so far to be considered, as to show upon 
what principle they were capable of being the representatives 
of these natural things, and by what powers they were able 
to affect us often as strongly as the things they represent, 
and sometimes much more strongly. 
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Edited by J. Lowenthal. $s. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5 j. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7 s. 6d. 

CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 3-f. 6 d. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly ioo Illustrations. 5-f. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU¬ 
SADES. Contemporary Narra¬ 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
C<eur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 51. 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5 j. each. 

-Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 51. each. 

- On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

- On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re¬ 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

-Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C D. Yonge, M.A. 5 s. 

CICERO’S Offices ; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Loelius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 31. 6 d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS .—See 
Justin. 


CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. 18th Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15*. 

CLASSIC TALES containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti¬ 
mental Journey. 3^. 6 d. 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend 

A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion, yr. fir/. 

-Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
ok Common Prayer 3*. & d . 

- Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. A die 35. 6 d. 

Blographia Literaria; to¬ 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3;. 6 d. 

- Table-Talk and Omniana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3s. 6 d. 

-Miscellanies, /Esthetic and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3 s.6d. 

COMTiC’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro¬ 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols $s. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophic Positive. By G II. 
I.ewes. 5 s. 

CONDE'S History of the Do¬ 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3*. 6 d. each. 
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COOPER'S Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. 5*. each. 

COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3 s. 6 d. 
each. 

\* An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
ioj. 6d. 

-History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
184S. 4 vols. 3 j. 6d. each. 

CRAIK’S(G. L.) Pursuit of Know¬ 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus¬ 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5-s\ 

CRUTKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra¬ 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de¬ 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 55. 

CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each, 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. II. F. Cary, 
M.A. 3*. 6d. 

-Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi¬ 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
5 s * 

- The Purgatorio. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5 j. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me> 

moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3 s. 6d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel¬ 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri¬ 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3-r. 6d. each. 

I.—Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. —Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV. —Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 

Christian Davies. 

V.—History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 3-f. 6 d . 
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DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
Js. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 

Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 35. 6d.; Vols. 
II.-V., 5*. each. 

DE STAEL’S Corinne or Italy. 

By Madame de Stael. Trans¬ 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3^. 6 d. 
DEVEY’S Logic, or the Science 
oflnfeience. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5.5'. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver* 
borum (622 pages). 5^. 
DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5 s. each. 

DIDRON’S Christian Icono¬ 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans¬ 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5-s - . 
DOBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox¬ 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6 s. 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 

the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5r. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 51. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
1 lenry Wilson. 2 vols. 5J-. each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii: its 
Buddings and Antiquities. By 
T. II. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a huge 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7 s. 6 d. 

-The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 5J. 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif¬ 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Lies, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5.5. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebeis. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 35. 6 d. 

EDGEWORTH’S Siorios for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3J. 6 d. 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 

—See SllAKEbl’KARE. 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols 
3 s. 6d. each. 

I.—Essays, Lectures and Poems. 
II.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 
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Emerson’s Works continued . 

III.—.Society and Solitude-Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel¬ 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. 0 . Ilalliwell, F.R.S. 5J-. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Ilowitt. 2 vols, 5 s. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Enchkiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5*. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 

EUTROPIUS .—See Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. C. F.Cruse,M.A. $s. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Oiiginal MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5 s. each. 

PAIR HOLT’S Costume in Eng¬ 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5-r. each. 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

-History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

- Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. 5 s. 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp¬ 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con¬ 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De¬ 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5-s - . 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor¬ 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

- Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3s. 6 d. 
each. 

- Essays: on Decision of Cha¬ 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me¬ 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re¬ 
ligion. 3 j-. 6 d. 

-- Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3.?. 6 d. 

- Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
3 f * 6 d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her¬ 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.I). 
Vol. I. 3*. 6 d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of.— See Old English 
Chronulcs . 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En¬ 
tertaining Moral Stones invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. $s. 

GIL DAS, Chronioles of.— See Old, 
English Chronicles . 
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GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3-f. 6 d. each. 
GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. ioj. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 s. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Iloare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5*. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Get- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 51. 
GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3-r. 6d. each 
I. and II. —Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com¬ 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. —Novels and Tales. 

V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren¬ 
ticeship. 

VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII.—Dramatic Works. 

IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. —Correspondence with Zelter. 

XIV. —Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 

Piv^p and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3 s. 6 d. each. 

GRAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobf.l Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5 s. 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
}s. 6d. [ Vol. ii. in the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans¬ 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 5f. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius—viz., The Adventures of 
Thcagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gre v ory. 3? 6d. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robeit Bell. 3*. 6d. 

GRIMM’S TALES With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 

- Gammer Grethel; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3^. 6 d. 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3-r. 6r£ 
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O-UIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 

From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3 s. 6d. 

- History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans¬ 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3-y. 6 d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev Robert) Miscel¬ 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3s. 6 d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Shcrt 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. Ey Ernest Law, R.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 'J'. 
HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 51. 

HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3*. 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S Tales 4 vols. 
3.0 6 d. each. 

I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. - Scarlet Letter,and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. —Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV. —Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3s. 6 d. 

- Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
3-r. 6d. 

-Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3^. 6 d. 

-The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3/. 6 d. 

- Round Table. 3 J. 6 J. 


HAZLITT’S Sketches aid 
Essays. 3s. 6d. 

- The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3-f. 6 d. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3s. 6 d. 

-Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic .School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen¬ 
dices and Maps. 31. 6 d. 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. 3 s 6d. 

- Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

- Life of Pizarro. 3 s. 6d. 

- Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3 s. (id. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His¬ 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
I m pi re, the Church, kc., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5 s. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans¬ 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 5 *. 
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HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. 5 ^. 

HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chariclea. — See Greek Ro¬ 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Ilenry Gary, M.A. p 6r/. 

- Notes on. Original and Se¬ 
lected from the best Commenta¬ 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M A. 
With Coloured Map. 5n 

- Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5*. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGN 1 S. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. p. 

HOFFMANN’S (E, T. W ) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Ale\. 
Ewing. 2 vols. p. 6 d. each 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Guts Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5 s. 

HOMER S Iliad Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. p. 

- Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated intu English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

- See also Poi'E. 

HOOPER’S (G ) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and I ban's, p. 6d. 

-- The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of die Second Em¬ 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, p. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3 s. bd. 


HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Ilernani - Ruy Bias— 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. New*on Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 35 6</. 

-Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans¬ 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. II. L. Williams. 

p. 6,1. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmo3. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Otte, B II. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L S. 5 vols. 
p. 6</. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

- Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Tianslated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. p. each. 

-Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Otte and II. (*. Bohn. 
5 «- 

HUMPHREYS Com Collector’s 
Manual. By II. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5.U 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re¬ 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth 3*. 6 d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me¬ 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of La thorn House. 
3,. 6 d. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged p. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De¬ 
scriptive, and Historical Ac¬ 
count, irom the Earlitst Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 5^. 

INGULPH’ii Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continua l ion by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 5 s. 
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IRVING’S (Washington) Com¬ 
plete Works. 15V0IS. With Por¬ 
traits, &c. 3-r. 6 d. each. 

I. —Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II.—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. —Braccbridge Hall, Abbots¬ 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. —The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com¬ 
panions. 

VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XI.—Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X.—Adventures of Captain Bon¬ 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI.—Biographies and Miscella¬ 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

- Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3 j. 6d. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J. II. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5 j. 

JAMES’S (G. P R.) Life of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
31. 6 d. each. 

- The Life and Times of Louis 

XIV. 2 vols. 3-f. 6 d. each. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake¬ 
speare’s Heroines. Character¬ 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mis Jameson. 
3 *. 6d. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5*. 


JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. $s. each. 

- Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. $s. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3.). 6 </ each. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5 j. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu¬ 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 75 . 6 d . 

-Student’s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu¬ 
merous Diagrams and Illustra¬ 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en¬ 
larged, 7s. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain¬ 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In¬ 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5.?. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 r * 

JUVENAL, PERS 1 US. S'lL- 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans¬ 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5*. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
31. 6d. each. 
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KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5-t. 

- Prolegomena and Meta 

physical Foundation s of Natural 
Science. Translated byE. llel fort 
Bax. 5«r. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My¬ 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

5 '- 

- Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikdiank. 5*. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s. 6 d. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by II. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3-r. 6 d. each. 

- History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

-History of the French Re¬ 
volution of 1848 . 3*. 6d. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Ella 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
3*. 6 d. 

- Specimens of English Dra¬ 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 3^. 6a. 

- Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Ilazlitt. 2 vols. 
3J-. 6 d. each. 

LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
3^. 6 d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5*. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans¬ 
lated by ]. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5-r. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated by L. and 
J. B. Ilorner. With Maps. 51. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3*. 6d. each. 

- Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation 01 
Death by the Ancients. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3 s. 6d. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro¬ 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal¬ 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5^. 

LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3.T. 6 d each. 

- Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. 3-y. 6 d. 


LOCKHART (J. G.)— See Burns- 
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LODGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical ami Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio 
graphics unabridged. 8 vols. 5^. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full page Wood 
Engravings. y. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.LS With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5-f. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By II. G. 
Bohn. 6 vuls. cloth, 51. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2 s. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
—See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5*. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. y. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5*. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3-r. 6d. 

- Autobiography. — See 

Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His¬ 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3*. 6d. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui¬ 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi¬ 
navians. Translated bv Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A- Black- 
well. 5Jt 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

- Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7-f. 6 d. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alesshndro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood 
cuts. y. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 

Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts 3-r. 6d. 

- Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
y. 6d. 

- Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. y. 6 d. 

- Privateersman. 8 Engrav¬ 
ings on Steel. 3^. 6a 

- Settlers in Canada. 10 En¬ 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3 * 

- Poor Jack. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3s. 6d. 

- Peter Simple With 8 full- 

page Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

- Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full-page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac¬ 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7 s. 6 d % 
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MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3-r. 6 d. 

-History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1S15-46. 4 vols. 

y. 6 d. each, 

- See Comte's Positive Philosophy t 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN¬ 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.n. 1307. Translated by C. I). 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5*. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. y. 

M ENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3 s. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5 s. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes, y. 6d. 

-History of the French Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
y. 6 d. 

MIGNET SHistory of theFrench 
Revolution, born 1789 to 1814. 
y. 6d. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 

y. 6 d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
y. 6 d. each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. Sh John. 5 vols. 3J. 6 d. 
each. 

- Poetical Works, with a Me¬ 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3*. 6 d. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3^. 6 d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnclille’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 55. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
y. 6 d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ol 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 39. 6 d. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. y. 6 d. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and bestCames 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. y. 
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MUDIE’S British Birds ; or, His¬ 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Mar tin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 3^.6^. each. 

- Life of Jesus Christ. Trans¬ 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 35. 6 d. 

- History ol the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

-Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. p. 6d. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 s ’ 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 

Greek. Cries bach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, And Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu¬ 
scripts. 900 pages. 5 j. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa¬ 
rately, price 2 s. 

NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
portraits. §s. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild¬ 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto¬ 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5*. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
In Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
0/ Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, p. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON¬ 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5-r. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Stories of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin¬ 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations, p. 6 d. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Eccle¬ 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. p. each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
p. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rci| 
Edition, p . 6 d. 
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PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OK Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 5*. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5x. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond¬ 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En¬ 
gravings. 5*. each. 

PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos¬ 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3-r. 6 d. each. 

PERSIUS .—See Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri¬ 
umphs and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 5^. 

PHILO - JUDiEUS, Works of. 

Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5 j. each. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5^. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, 


PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planche, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5 s. each. 

I-—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Phaedrus, Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II. —The Republic, Timaeus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. —Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. —Philebus, Charmides. Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. —The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 

VI.—The Doubtful Works. Trans¬ 
lated by G. Burges. 

- Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5_y. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans¬ 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5*. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 55. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans¬ 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5 s. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo¬ 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. sj. 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

- Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
5 J. 

- Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5 j. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se¬ 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3*. 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3 j. 6 d. each. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. 5-r. each. 

- Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 51. 

- Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5*. 

- Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 55. 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post¬ 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans¬ 
lated bv T. Keane. 3*. 6d. 


PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3 s. 6 d. each. 

- Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

- Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3s. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con¬ 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com¬ 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by II. G. Bohn. 5^. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by Ii. G Bohn 5 j. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com¬ 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 51.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lOr. 6 d . 

PROUT’S (Father) Reliques. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5*. 
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QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 51 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3 i. Gd. each. 

RANKE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe¬ 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro¬ 
testantism in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3?. 6 d. each. 

- History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3-r. 6 d. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 

By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5*. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5-r. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by II. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion. Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5-r. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir, y. 6d. 

- Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis¬ 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3^. 6 d. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An¬ 
nals of English History, com¬ 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A. D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by II. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5*. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.l>. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5-r. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5?. each. 

- See Burn and Dyer. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti¬ 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

-Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called * the Magnificent. 5 With 
his poems, letters, &c. 10th 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. y. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. y 6 d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL¬ 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 

Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 *- 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. y. 6 d. 
each:— 

I.—History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 
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II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Nethei lands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the I )islurl >uncesin France 
preceding the Reign of 
Ilenry IV. 

III. —Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
U se of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Gho '4 Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems. 

VI.—Essays, /Esthetical and Philo¬ 
sophical 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death oi 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.L). 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols, 35. 6 d. 
each. 

SCHLEGELS (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 35. 6 d. 

- Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. 35.6a. 

-Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3/. 6 d . 


ll 

SCHLE GEL’S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Cesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. II. Whitetock. 
35. 6d. 

- ^Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3 s. 6 d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W ) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art a rid Literatur e. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 35. 6 J. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebraud. 55. 

- Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 55. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Ilenfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 5 s. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3 s. 6d. 

-Early Letters. Originally pub¬ 
lished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbeit. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.CL. 
35. 6 d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translaied by A. Stewart, M.A. 

3 -*. M- 

--- Minor Essays and On Clem¬ 

ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 51. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3 s. 6d. 
each. 
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QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5.? 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3-f. each. 

RANKE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe¬ 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro¬ 
testantism in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3 s. 6d. each. 

- History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3*. 6 d. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 

By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5*. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Work 3 . Edited by II. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5r. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir. 3 s. 6d. 

- Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis¬ 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col.Alex. 
Ewing. 3 J. 6d. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An¬ 
nals of English History, com¬ 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A. d. 732 to A. n. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5-r. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
1 ).C. L. 2 vols. $s. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5*. each. 

- See Burn and Dyer. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti¬ 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3?. 6</. each. 

-Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called * the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3r. 6 d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 3* 6 d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL¬ 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 

Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 
5 *- 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3 s. Gd. 
each:— 

I.—History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 



Contained in John's Libraries. 


Schiller's Works continued. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
CountsEgniont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the 1 listurbancesin France 
preceding the Reign of 
Ilenry IV. 

III. —Don Carlo.?, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
U se of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems. 

VI.—Essays,/Esthetical and Philo¬ 
sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death oJ 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols, 3*. 6 d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 3 r. 6 d. 

-Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y.6a. 

-Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3 s. (td. 
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SCHLEGEL’S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Cjesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. II. Whitetock. 
p . 6 d . 

- iEsthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3L 6 <i. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W, 
Moirison, M.A. 3 l 6 d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will I11 Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebraud. 5 s. 

- Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5?. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 5 s. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). Ilis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3 s. 6 d. 

-Early Letters. Originally pub¬ 
lished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. Wrth a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3 l 6 d . 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
S *. 6 d . 

- Minor Essays and On Clem¬ 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 51. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. 6 d. 
each. 
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SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5*. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5 s. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S 
3 *' 6 d. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South oi 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3-f. 6 d. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con¬ 
trasted byVcn. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 5r. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI¬ 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng¬ 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author s 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. II. Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6s. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3*. 6d. each. 

-Theory of Moral Sentiments; 

with his Essay on the First For¬ 
mation of Languages; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3^ 6 J. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re¬ 
volution. 2 vols. 3 j . 6d. each. 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on the French Revolution. 
2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

SMITH’S ( Pye) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5?. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3J-. 6 d. 

- Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shnnk’s Illustrations. 2vols. p.6d. 
each. 

-The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
35. 6 d. 

SOCRATES (surnamed Scholas- 
ticus ’). The Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of (a. 1). 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5'. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. $1. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson’s writ¬ 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5*. 

- Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5 s. 

- Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. $s.6d. 

SOZOMEN S Ecclesi .stical His¬ 
tory. Comprising a History ot 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To¬ 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans¬ 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Wal/ord, M.A. $s. 
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SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction,by R. 11 .M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5-r. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 51. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav¬ 
ings. 5* 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien¬ 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. $s. 

- Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvementsin the Open¬ 
ings ; Code of Chess I^aws; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated. $s. 

- Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Select ion of Original Problems. 5 s. 

- Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. <jr. 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5 s. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and II. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5 *. 


STRICKLAND’S Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 5*. each. 

-Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. $s. 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti¬ 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. Sr. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Gram- 
m aria ns. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 
S s - 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
lion. W. E. II. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

12 vols. 3.r. 6 d. each. 

[ l ols. /.- VI. & VIII.-X. ready. 

I.—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

II.—The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland.M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

I If. & IV. —Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VI.—The Drapier’s Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, <S:c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

yil.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

[In the press y 
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Swift's Prose Works continued . 

VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX.—Contributions to the ‘ Ex¬ 
aminer,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec¬ 
tator,’ &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

X.—Historical Writings. Edited 
by Temple .Scott. 

XI.—Literary Essays. 

[In preparation. 

XII.—Index and Bibliography. 

[In preparation . 

3 TOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3-f. 6 d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter¬ 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or,the 
Delightful Lessons of Iloram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5s. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. II. WifTen. With S 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5*. 
TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De¬ 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 3.5. 6 d. 

TEN BRINK.— See Brink. 
TERENCE and PHiEDRUS. 
Literally translated byll.T. Riley, 
M.A. To which is added, Smart’s 
MetricalVersionofPhv'edru.s. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRT^US. Liter¬ 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 


Banks, M.A. To which are ap¬ 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5^. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.i>. 
332 to a.d. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to a.d. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5^. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 

2 vols. 3-f. 6 d. each 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. II. Dale. 2 vols 
$s. 6 d. each. 

- An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 5^ 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac¬ 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vindication. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., E.R.C.P. (Lend.). 
Illustrated. 5^. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture of Great Britain, systemati¬ 
cally in vestigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 50 
each. 

-Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim¬ 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume. 7 f ‘ 6d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3-r. 6d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait, 
V- 6 ' L 
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VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con¬ 
taining Bebouc, Meninon, Can- 
dide, L’lng^nu, and other Tales. 
3s. 6d. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler, 

or the Contemplative Man’s Re¬ 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Hemy G. Bohn. 
With l’oitrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5-f. 

- Lives of Donne, Hooker, <fcc. 

New Edition revised by A. II. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5^. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5-s*. 

- Victories of. See Maxwei.l. 

WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3 s. 6d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand¬ 
book of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
II. M Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 3s. 

WHITE'S Natural History of 
Selborne, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Natuodists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardme. Edited 
by Edward Je.-,se. With 40 Por¬ 
traits and coloured Plates. 5^. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus¬ 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3s. 6d. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ¬ 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap¬ 
pellations otten referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5 j. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land, from the Earliest Pen ■! 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5*. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. II. Dale. In 
3 vols. $s. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3s. 6d. 

- Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. 
llutton. With Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3.7. 6d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col¬ 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra¬ 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B.Thorpe. 

S s * 
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THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. II. 
Lecky, M.P. In II volumes, 3 s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.—* A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Battle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. II. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II.—‘The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV.—Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VI.—The Drapier’s Letters. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. Reproductions of Wood’s Coinage and facsimiles of title 
pages. 

Vol. VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX.—Contributions to * The Tatler,’ * The Examiner,’ ‘ The 
Spectator,’ and ‘The Intelligencer.’ Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. 

Vol. X.—Historical Writings. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 
3 vols. 35’. 6 d. each. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. $s. 6d. each. 

GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor of 
‘Gray and his Friends,’ &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. $s. 6d. [ Vol. II. in the Press. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans¬ 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 51. each. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5^. net each. 


The following Volumes have been i rsited : 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By II. Guinnfss. 2nd Edition. 
BERNARDINO LU 1 NI. By George C. Wii i.iamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
BOTTICELLI. P.y A. Streeter. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leadfr Scott. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By C». McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Bk inton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

ERANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GERARD I)OU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated By Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By IIerheht Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marciiksa Burlamacciii. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maui) Cruitwell. 2nd Edition. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwrll. 

MEMLINC. By W. II. James Wrale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
E.S.A. 

PERUGINO By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTOBICCIIIO. By Evelyn March Phili.ipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

SODOM A. By the Con iessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TIN 1 ORE 1 ' I'O. By J. B. Stoughton Holhorn, M.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumiie Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherl\nd Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

In preparation . 

EL GRECO By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Roger E. Fry. 

Otters to follow , 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series Issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank In their respective departments. 

* The best instruction on games and sports by the boRt authorities, at the lowest 
prices .'—Oxford Magazine. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Pi ice Is. each. 


Crioket. By the Hon. and Rev. 

E. Lyttelton. 

Croquet. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 

H. C. Needham. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

Wilrerforce. With ft Chapter for 
Ladios, by Mrs. Hitj.yaud. 

Squash Tennis. By Eustace H. 

Miles. Double vol. ‘2s. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Julian Marshall, Major J. Spens, 
and Eev. J. A. Arnan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Everard. 

Double vol. 28. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

Woodoate. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knight, dbl.vol. 2#. 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 
Racster Cobbett. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macdon- 
ell. Double vol. 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hayward. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 

WILSON. Double vol 2s. 

Athletics. By H. H. Griffin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies’Riding. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 
Boxing. By R. G. Allanbon-Winn. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 

Fencing. By H. A. Colmore Dunn 


Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L.A.C., 
N O.U., O.T.C. With a Chapter For 
Ladies, by Miss Agnes Wood. Double 
vol. 2s. 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 

rtrono OroRR-buttoeker *). 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. G. A llanson-Winn and C. Phit,- 
Lirrs-Woi.i.KY. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jknkin. 
Doublo vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis¬ 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Graf. 

Indian Clubs By G. T. B. Cob¬ 
bett and A. F. Jknkin. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Harry Vassali,. 

Football—Association Game. By 
0 . W. Alcock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. Crebwell. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Cheetham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2«. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls. 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c 
By J. M. Walker and C. 0. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott. 

Double vol. 2s 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

4 No well-regulated club or country house should bo without this useful series of books ’ 
Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is each. Globe. 


Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.R.S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. Green. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Dra Y80N, F.R.A.8. With a Preface 
bv W. J. Peall. 

Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan, 

Double vol. 2s. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. Bv I. Gunsbebg. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ' Berkeley.* 

Reversi and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Berkeley.' 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Berkeley.' 

B6zique and Cribbage 

By * Berkeley.' 

Eoart6 and Euohre. 

By * Berkeley.’ 

Piquet and Rubioon Piquet. 

By * Berkeley.’ 

Skat. By Louis Diehl. 

*** A Skat Sooring-book. Is. 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Ac. By 
Baxter-Wray. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 
By Mrs. Laurence Gommk. 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated\ cloth , crown Svo. is. 6d. net each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and De;>ciiplion. Compiled by James G. 
Gilchklsi, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Intioduclion on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


BRISTOL. Iiy H. J. L. J. Masse, M A. 

CAN 1 ERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 4th Edition. 

CXRLISLE By C. Kim. Ei.ey. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 
CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlkiik, A.R.I.B.A. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addi.esiiaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Masse, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A. Hu.H Fisher, A.R.K. end Edition, levised. 
LICHFIELD. By A B. Clifton. 2nd Edition 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A 
NORWICH. By C. H B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. l»y Rev. Percy Deak.mer, M.A. 2nd Edition, levised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised; 
RIPON. By Cecil Hallei r, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, levised. 

ST. ALBANS By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Roijson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PAUL’S By Rev. Arihuk Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, teviseil. 
SALISBURY. By Gi.eeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Aki huk Dimock M.A. 2nd Edition, levised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Drakmkr, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCH H.SI ER. By P. W. Seri.eant. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WORCESTER. By E. F. Si range. 2nd Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutiun-Brock, M.A. 3id Edition. 


Preparing. 


ST ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. 
Ironside Bax. 

GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chal¬ 
mers, I .A., F.S.A.(Scot.). 


LLANDAFF. By Hrrijrkt Prior. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By the 
Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. 


Uniform with aberve Series, Now ready, is. Od. net each. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlkdge, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Htatt. 

WIMBORNE MINoTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DKERHURST PRIORY. By II. J. L. J. Mass*, M.A 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-WON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illuslrated. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6 d. net each. 

CHAR TRES : The Cathedial and Other Churehes. By H. |. L. J. Mass*, M.A. 
ROUEN : ’The Cathedral and Other Chinches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

PARIS (NO TRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. 




The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 


2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer i>f the Woiltl, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of ihe 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Dr. MURRAY, Editor of the ‘ Oxford English Dutionary,' says'—‘ In this its 
l.iU st firm, and with its latge Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its gtutind against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ defini¬ 
tions,’ or more propci 1>, ‘ t \planattons of meaning' in * Webster’ ha\e always struck me 
ns paiticul.irly terse ami well-put; and it is hard to see how anything better lould be 
done witbin the limits.’ 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Fh.D., D.C.L.. LL.D., Editor oj 
the ‘ English Dialei t Dictionary' says:—‘ The new edition of “ Webstei's International 
Dictionary ” is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work caiefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical infoimatiun could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 

Professor A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., D.D., sajs—‘It is indeed a marvellous 
woik ; it is difficult to conceive of a Diuionaty more exhaustive and complete. Eviiy- 
thinn is in it—not only what we might expect to find in such a woik, but also what ftw 
of us would ever have thought of looking fot.’ 

Rev. JOSEPH WpOD, D.D., Hard Masteroj Has tvv, says‘ I hate always 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be fat the most u<< mate 
Kiighsh Dictionary in existence, and mmh mote reliable than the “Century." Fur 
daily and houily inference, “Webster ” seems to me unrivalled.’ 

ProspCL iuses, with Prices and Specimen /'age*, on Application. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


50,000. S. & S. 9.0^. 
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